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One of these is sure 


to please - 





NECTAR 


Spains 











Dry Oloroso 


By Royal Command 


“Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. Marcovitch, who, 
a hundred years ago, was making his cigarettes in an 
obscure room near Piccadilly knew that their excellence 
had made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards as won the 
approval of that Eminent Personage and his friends; they 
are rolled of the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those 
whose palates appreciate perfection. 


TIO PEPE 


The finest 
and driest of 





BLACK AND WHITE 
G 0 7 ALEZ BYAS ‘ cigarettes for Virginia smokers 


25 for 5/9 


Sherries of Distinction ee eee wurre 


SMOKING MIXTURE 
2 oz. tin 10/- 





7-8 GREAT WINCHESTER ST. LONDON E-C:2 & JEREZ, SPAIN 
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We need never 


lose another letter, 


Mr. John, if we 


installed 


RONEO FILING 


Let’s call in Roneo 


and do the job properly! 


Exasperation is excusable when 
documents ‘disappear’. But RONEO 
filing is acertain and permanent cure. 

Whether you need a small unit for 
desk or cabinet or an extensive space- 
saving bulk filing system for your 
whole organisation, you will find 
RONEO experience can help you to 
solve your filing problem—for good. 


RONEO LTD + 17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
LONDON W.C.1 + TEL: HOLBORN 7622 
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. : Here is where a “‘flat’”’ can 
Decen | ra lisa t ion— endanger your steering. But 
your INDIA Tubeless tyre 


MARTINS BANK has made a friendly stands up firmly—even with 
a nail in it! No flats. No 


ersonal approach a particular feature of its : Pare 
P PP P “wondering if...” 


service to customers. The Bank’s system of 
decentralisation of control into clearly defined 
districts, with local Boards of Directors and 
District General Managers in each District, 
ensures the full advantage of local knowledge 
and with the care and consideration of your 
branch manager, the “personal touch” is 
achieved. 






































MARTINS BANK |. 


LIMITED a 


Leeds District Office: 28-30, Park Row, Leeds, 1. 
Liverpool District Office: 4, Water Street, Liverpool, 2. 
Manchester District Office: 43, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2. 


5 
Midland District Office: 98, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3. — for safety S§ sake, 
North-Eastern District Office: 22, Grey St., Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE : WATER’ STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 


Total Assets (at 31st Dec. 1955): £342,791,010. 


aa 
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It is significant that Drayton-Arm- 
strong steam traps are to be found in 
so many of the most famous plants 


in Britain. In these, the constant 
drive for higher efficiencies, the 
heavy capital expenditure on new 
steam equipment have one end only 


in view—increased production at a 
lower cost. This cannot be main- 
tained, day in day out, with any but 


the BEST steam trapping practice. 
The Drayton-Armstrong stands in 
a class by itself for long life and 


ONLY THE BEST a | on the 


13 G000 ENOUGH | 














trouble-free operation. It gives a 
trapping performance over the whole 
of its life that cannot be bettered 
by any other trapping system. The *Of course, it’s best to fit 
Drayton book on trapping shows you India Tubeless all round 
why and is well worth writing for. —they’re the same price 
as tyres-with-tubes—but 
at least fit them on the 
front and drive with new 


DRAYTON ‘steam Trap hi 


Yrayton Regulator and Instrument Co., Ltd., West Drayton, Middx 


DA 46 
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PRETTY POLLY PERKINS 


relents in Guinness Time 


I’m a fine up-standing milkman, When I axed her to marry me, 
but I wasn’t always so, she said Oh what stuff ! 


I was just a human hatstand, And she’d not wed a weed she could fell 
three short months ago, with one puff. 


When I met a fair young tweeny-maid, Oh he must be handsome, the man that I choose, 
as kept the house clean 


In a gentleman’s family near Paddington Green. With a fine pair of shoulders and splendid sinews. 
Chorus: She — was — beautiful as a butterfly, Chorus: 1 — was — weak as watered buttermilk, 


and proud as a queen so languishing and lean, 
Was pretty Polly Perkins of Paddington Green. When I first met Polly Perkins of Paddington Green. 





Thank Guinness ! her hard heart was turned to remorse, 
For Guinness soon made me as strong as my horse, 
It expanded my chest till my cry of Milk O ! 


Broke twenty-two windows in Greek Street, Soho. 


Chorus: If — you — think you know a better drink, 
you cannot have seen 


The difference that Guinress made in Paddington Green. 











G.E.2082.E 




















‘‘When thirsty grief in Wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free, 
Fishes that tipple in the deeps 

Know no such liberty.” 


RICHARD LOVELACE. (‘TO ALTHEA’) 

















7 REX SHERRY \ MARLBOROUGH PORT 


19/- per bottle 
—? AJ z 
KING’S VAT SCOTCH (ai@ FLEURIGNY FRERES 
WHISKY 36/- CHAMPAGNE 22/- per bottle 


Uur current Price List will be sent with pleasure on request 


DAVID SANDEMAN & SON LTD 


64, PALL MALL, 


per bottle 


8.W.1 Telephone WHlItehall 6937-9 


at the corner of St. James's Street opposite St. James's Palace, and at 


li, WEST GEORGE ST., GLASGOW, C.2 - 53-59, MILLER ST.. GLASGOW, C.1 





Established 1821 








AGAIN e e e Matson Lines 


across the PACIFIC to 


NEW ZEALAND 
AND AUSTRALIA 


VIA HAWAII 


¢ TAHITI « SAMOA « FIJI 


The new liners MARIPOSA and MONTEREY will 
sail every 24 days from San Francisco & Los Angeles 


FIRST SAILING OCTOBER 1956 


For sailing dates, fares and reservations, consult 
your Travel Agent or Matson Lines Offices, 
Holland Building, 120/121 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


RE. 





ER 435-446 50 
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- PROVE THEMSELVES IN 
ANY ‘TEST’ FOR ComFort! 


S$ 

= 
= 
3S 


rune 2/3 =3/2 BRUSHLESS cream 
ruse 2/2 jar 3/3 





ERASMIC STICK IS BRITAIN’S BIGGEST SELLER! 


— proof that if you like the stick way of shaving you 
cannot buy a better stick. REFILL 1/23 HOLDER 2/- 
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E“ LINKLATER, C.B.E., LL.D., T.D., has been a medical 
student, a private in The Black Watch, assistant 
editor of an Indian newspaper, a Major in the Royal 
Engineers, and Rector of Aberdeen University. The 
first of his many famous novels was published in 1929, 
He has also written several plays, and brought Socrates 
and Rabelais up to date. He lives in Easter Ross. 


“My Daily Mail by ERIC LINKLATER 


LIKE THINGS that are well made—chairs and 
houses, minds and bodies, books—and news- 
papers. That’s why I like the Daily Mail. 

I know a little about newspapers, because I 
worked on one for a couple of years, and when 
I look at a paper I look not only at the news, but 
at how it has been selected and how it has been 
presented. And with the Daily Mail I always 
feel: Here is a craftsman’s job, expertly done by 
people who knew what they were about. 

I like the leaders—not all of them, of course, 
because a paper that printed nothing but ‘likeable’ 
leaders wouldn’t be worth reading. But the Daily 
Mail’s leader-writers score high marks for common 
sense, and often their common sense is very force- 


fully and boldly expressed. And when I read a good 
bold editorial paragraph I am reminded of the Daily 
Mail’s historical boldness, when it did so much, 
and spent so much, for the young art of aviation. 


The feature writers are always interesting. Don 
Iddon is a match even for the exuberance and un- 
ceasing variety of America, and Peter Quennell is 
an excellent judge of form and performance in the 
literary world. I don’t know much about racing 
and football, but if the writers on these are as 
expert as Quennell in his field, then your racing 
readers ought to do well indeed, and your football 
readers know all they need to know. 


If you want a complaint, it is that there’s not 
enough Illingworth. 
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When it’s 


an occasion... 








me 


inn! 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 











Only the Advance 
Towelmaster 


Service 


ensures* a clean, dry towel for everyone every time 


What a difference the Towelmaster Service makes. 
Instead of sad, sopping roller towels or overflowing 
paper bins you have this gleaming white cabinet, offering 
a length of clean, soft, dry towel to every user— 
at all times. Why, from the point of view of prestige 
‘ ‘ alone the Towelmaster is a fine investment. 
oe fs sail as And the cost? Only 5/- for a roll 45 yards long—enough 
’ to dry 180 pairs of hands. 
] There is no capital outlay. You can budget precisely 
a nN dl below ne & dy for the year ahead. A minimum of two cabinets is 
The final stages of| yet another installed and maintained free of charge. All you pay 
example of Cleveland’s deep foundation skill. The piers which ar¢ to support is 5/- for each roll of towelling used. Minimum usage is 
one roll per cabinet per week. 
And the Towelmaster is as efficient as it looks. 
, Pull gently and down comes a length of snowy-white towel, 
78 feet below the surface. For any type of Structure, in any of the world, sufficient for a really good dry. The used lengths 
Cleveland’s long experience enable them to build to schedule. automatically roll themselves back into the cabinet out 
of sight (into a separate compartment, of course). 


near The people to contact are: 
Md Advance Linen Services Ltd. (Dept. A8.) Stratton House, 


Piccadilly, London W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 8886 








the mile long Neath River Bridge are Samy embedded in the jrock strata, 





P . : Hii i * We collect and deliver ev week; you always have a 
Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork sh 


spare roll in reserve for each cabinet. 
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Here is a liqueur for the connoisseur — distinctive — delectable. 
Famous 


Into this notable blend of finest brandy, aromatic tangerines and 


for % other rare ingredients, is distilled the sunshine of ‘‘the fairest 


Cape in the whole circumference of the Earth.’”’ Grace your 
nearly after-dinner table with Bertram’s Van Der Hum and give a 
unique pleasure to yourself and to your friends. 


7 


JO0O 


years. 


The story of ‘Mr. What’ s-bis-name.” 


The early Dutch settlers in the Cape of 
Good Hope made a liqueur in imitation 
of their famous Curacoa. Being unable to 
recall the name of the original distiller, 
they referred to him as “‘ Van Der Hum”’ 
—the Dutch equivalent of ‘‘ Mr. What's- 
his-name.”’ And that, according to legend, 
is how this famous liqueur got its name. 


erisaee Bertrams 
Go ro Hu ‘ ORIGINAL 


LIQUEUR 








i] 


i i) \ My, ) 


luhier,. i > 
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Whitbread you want, Sir, and 
Whitbread you shall have 


It will be a pleasure to send it to you. It’s some 
years now since I decided to make Whitbread 
my leading line and I’ve never had cause to 
regret it. Practically all my regular customers 
order it, and I can’t remember when I had a 
complaint! That’s the kind of trade that’s 


worth having. 


WHITBREAD 
the superb Pale Ale 
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esting chairs can be comfortable as 
well as convenient to handle. The 
lip-up seating illustrated above can 
be moved and stacked away when 
ext ra floor space ts needed.Vi ith foam 
rubber seats and padded backs it 


positively panders to the sitters ease. 


The chair illustrated on the left is another 
tyle of nesting chair which is particularly 
uitable for assembly balls, canteens, 
and places w here the floor must be cleared 
ionally for games, dancing or for 

nine. 

4 
A choice of seating and back is avail- 

y ig 
able, webbing, preformed plastics or 
plywood, or beechwood slats. 

The illustration on the right shows 


the method of stacking. 


One hundred of these chairs 
can be stacked in 20 Sq. feet 


of floor space. 


SSS 
TUBULAR 

STEEL } 

FURNITURE By 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


COX & CO. (WATFORD) LTD., WATFORD BY-PASS, HERTS. 
Telephone: WATFORD 5631 
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When tt comes to doing the washing 
Accles & Pollock's 


tubes are stainless 


More and more, stainless steel tubes by Accles G Pollock are finding their way into the home. 
And rightly so! This drain outlet tube for a domestic washing machine is a good example. 
It’s a better job to begin with and, since tt will never rust or perish, 
it’s more economical right to the very end. Housewives, as well as 
the chap who helps with the washing up sometimes, 
can both see the sense in that. 


Aceles & Pollock Limited » Oldbury - Birmingham - A @® Company - Makers and manipulators of precision tubes in plain carbon, alloy and stainless steels, and other metals 
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Invitation To 


HILTON HOSPITALITY Introducing the a a means 


I n E uro P e Britain’s best ‘PRECISION-TESTED’ 








* P 

This is 
the STOP- 

WATCH which 

fulfils the very 

exacting needs 

THE CASTELLANA HILTON THE ISTANBUL HILTON . 
Madrid, Spain Istanbul, Turkey 

Walter O. Schnyder, manager Rudy W. Basler, manager Industry. 

300 rooms, many with air-conditioning and 300 beautiful rooms each with baleony 


private balconies. Magnificent home of the overlooking the Bosphorus or gardens. 
world-famous Rendez vous Supper Room Every luxurious comfort and convenience. 


of Science and 


SL, Fig Cc MODEL NO. 
Glillen ee Plies P/2/DEC. 
X : £6:5:0 


(Yrler nuadeonal 


: : as z MODEL NO. 
Consult your Travel Agent or write direct to : it i P/2/DEC/15 
HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL 


£6:7:6 
3, rue de Stockholm - Paris-8° 
TELEPHONE: LABORDE 57-50 





MODEL NO. 
Pj2/1/5 
£6:5:0 





PRS . In the industrial north 
- Se “*Prestex ” REGD. Watches 
A distinctive contribution to have long been known for 


accuracy, dependability 


4 es. and durability. Now this Precision-Tested 
the art 0 graaous living ed an STOP-WATCH 


graces the dials of 
PRECISION-TESTED Stop- 
Watches, tested within 


. 


very fine accuracy-limits, 
specially made to suit the require- 
ments of Science and Industry. 


With 7-jewelled pallet movement, 

and made from the finest materials, PRESTEX Precision- 

with readily interchangeable parts Tested Stop-Watches 

for speedy repairs, these Prestex are avatiaste ently 
Me vai from Prestons, Ltd. 

Precision-Tested watches represent 

exceptional value. Compare the Send for illustrated 

PLAYER’S price. 


“PERPRCTOS FUNOS” PRESTONS LIMITED 


PERFECTOS FINOS 50's 15/6 100’s 31)/- 


STOP-WATCH DIVISION 
PERFECTOS No. 2 50's 12/6 100's 25/- 


Anchtdhdaedectathaedndhtnabdadtdty ™ = [ROC LON TEANES:___tEt: Bouton #7617 
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Each year more holidays start with a sea or air 
trip. People of every nationality meet on famous 
beaches. Their accents vary. The style of their 
Daks is constant. 

For Daks are Daks—and Daks international 
style is as unquestionable at Palm Beach as on the 
French Riviera. That neat beltless waistband, 
that slimness, perfect balance, ease of movement, 
variety . 

Variety. Wherever you may chance to be or 
are planning to go, there’s a choice of Daks in 
wonderful British cloths to keep you company 

. . gay, cool Linens, Airweaves, Pinpoints, 
lightweight Gaberdines . .. Colours and materials 
for every climate, every occasion. 


THE FAMOUS COMFORT-IN-ACTION SHORTS 
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STRENGTH — & 1% gf /¢ — 


B.M.C. research develops strength in cars 
without superfluous weight, by putting metal 
where it works: The working elephant of Burma uses 
its high intelligence to apply exactly the right amount of 
strength needed for a particular purpose: accurately, 
without waste of its giant energy, it takes huge strains in 
its daily work. In the same way the structure of a B.M.C.- 
built car is so stressed that every pound of metal is placed 
where it can do most work, eliminating waste structure 
weight and making lighter, livelier vehicles with more power 
available for carrying a full load. This is one aspect of 
B.M.C. research that saves material (first cost): saves power 
(running cost): and directly benefits the owner of a car 
made by B.M.C. 


Tue British Motor Corporation LtTp 


TWO OUT OF EVERY FIVE VEHICLES ON THE ROADS OF BRITAIN ARE BUILT BY B.M.C. 
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What makes a 


S 
cheaper than = 72... me aver 


There are very few dictation periods that aren’t continually 


notebook and pencil ? interrupted by ‘phone calls. A secretary often sits waiting 


for a full thirty minutes to take down ten minutes shorthand. 
It is this that makes the shorthand notebook so expensive. 


A Stenorette ‘S’ on the other hand, wastes no one’s time. It 
performs its duties with complete economy and a minimum 
of effort. 

It will take dictation for 25 minutes, record business confer- 
ences verbatim, record both sides of telephone conversations. 
It is compact, genuinely portable, absolutely efficient. 


The average cost per installation is about 50 guineas. 


(GT. BRITAIN) LTD. DEPT. P 
nace 39/41 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 
a By Art e 
Write. for the FREE \ 3° roe ON 
14-page book of \e S \ Name 


, =. 7 
the Stenorette‘S <7 Address 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) GD284 


Rev-Robe warorose suitcase 


Your suits travel on hangers! _Tailor-folding—no creasing! 





To pack his suits quickly, without getting them 
creased, a man needs a Rev-Robe! It carries suits 
on hangers, neatly tailor-folded. 

A Rev-Robe is’ easy to pack, easy to carry, and— 
like all Revelation luggage—is practical, smart, and 
well-made. Ideal for air travel. 

Rev-Robes are available in a wide range of models 
in fabrics, fibres and fine leathers to match other 
Revelation luggage. Prices from £7.15s.0d.to £18.10s.0d. 


There are also ladies’ models (from £5.5s.0d.) to take 
dresses and suits. 





—=> 


ON HANGERS! TRAY-LID>|(— 


| 
Your suits Gas The tray-lid 


travel on has compart- 


their hangers, ments for Ge<—- 

straight from \ shoes, shirts, (\. \ ~ 

the wardrobe. underwear, etc. :  e- 
Ne 














FROM STORES AND LUGGAGE SHOPS 


REVELATION LUGGAGE makes peckion “easy! 


REVELATION SUITCASE LTD. I7O PICCADILLY, LONDON WwW. 
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Your L14ace in Che country... 


A man whose opinions and judgement are winning him an increasingly important place in the counsels of his 
associates cannot choose his car quite as others do. For him it must be more than the means of transportation; 
it must possess the distinction and carry the prestige befitting his position. The Wolseley Six-Ninety achieves all 
this and more—it acts as his bodyguard enclosing him in a restful, air-conditioned atmosphere of quiet comfort 
at the close of a harassing day... 


The new techniques developed in this 24 litre full complement of luggage; wide visibility and 
Wolseley provide an advanced conception of temperature control: independent suspension and 
acceleration and sustained speed together with a phenomenal road-holding. A sum total of attractive 
welcome cruising economy. There is exceptionally _ features all the more impressive in a car whose cost 
generous accommodation for six people and their compares very favourably with others in its class. 


Buy wisely— buy 


WOLSELEY 


WOLSELEY FOUR-FORTYFOUR £640 


REMEMBER. Quality and dependability are 
plus Purchase Tax £321..7. 0. 


guaranteed by the B.M.C. Used-Car Warranty 

- . and you are certain of a good deal when you seil. 

WOLSELEY SIX-NINETY £806 B.M.C. SERVICE IN EUROPE 

plus Purchase Tax £404. 7.0. Wolseley Owners planning a Continental Tour 

Borg-Warner Overdrive. Optional extra 2 are invited to see their Wolseley dealer for details 
Sg : 5 faf ervice tc e foreign currency. 

£42.10. plus P.T. £21. 5. g ee ee ee 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. London Showrooms: 12, Berkeley Street, W.1. 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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FTER monitoring stations in the 
Marshall Islands had reported 
that the latest H-bomb test had 
produced “no increase in radioactivity” 
and “relatively little fall-out,” with the 
famous mushroom “drifting harm- 
lessly,”’ it was just as well that the Daily 
Worker prevented the thing being a 
complete washout by announcing that 
it had made thirteen hundred miles of 

sea ‘highly radioactive.” 


Mis, 


Glass Houses 

News that the Municipal Workers are 
to back Mr. Brown for the Labour 
Party treasurership after all, in spite of 
his behaviour at the Khrushchev dinner, 
came as something of a surprise, No 
doubt the decision was affected by 
incidents at that other dinner given by 
the Mayor of Huddersfield, from which 
two municipal workers, special guests, 
were carried out sleeping. 


Flying High 

Any lingering doubts about Mr. 
Gerard D’Erlanger’s suitability for 
running B.O.A.C. were finally dispelled 


ound 
Dot) gut 
et ES Roms 


rw 


last week. In these days any part-time 
chairman who can circularize the staff 
asking them to “contribute that extra 
degree of effort” is vindicated on 
courage alone. 


On the Hoof 

Tuts is the age of full information, 
and in Whitehall, as elsewhere, well- 
oiled machinery exists for the diffusion 
of every kind of public intelligence. 
Which department is responsible for 
publicizing what, however, is bound to 

AA 


be a puzzling problem sometimes, and 
butchers are said to be resentful because 
last week’s hand-out, “‘‘ Never Say Die’ 
Presented to the National Stud,” was 
issued by the Press Office of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food. 


It’s Dearer Inside 

PARALLEL rocketing of coal and 
cinema-seat prices has filled the house- 
holder with grim thoughts about next 
winter. Even at last winter’s prices it 
was only just economic to let the fire 
out and go to the pictures to keep warm. 


Flop 
PUBLICITY promoters in New York 
were disappointed when their spectacle 


of an orang-utan driving a taxi along 
Park Avenue “caused little com- 
motion.” New York taxi-hailers say 
that for a real surprise it should have 
been a human being. 


Mounting Liability 

QUESTIONED on the all-but-threadbare 
theme of post-war credits the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury told the House 
that the purchasing power of a hundred 
pounds’ worth is now about £62 10s. 
As the trend is likely to continue, 
holders of these securities are advised 
to put a bit of money by, so that they 
can afford to discharge their debt to the 


* Government when the time for repay- 


ment comes. 


Crazy Mixed-up Kids 
Ipswich Education Committee, says 
a report, are planning to open the town’s 
library “for quiet study,” as local school- 
children have complained to teachers 
667 
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that “television distracts them at home- 
work.” Parents, appalled, feel that a 
new psychiatric ward would have been 
more like it. 


Let’s Play Forfeits 
News that the Liberal Party is to 
contest at least a hundred seats in the 


ay. 


next General Election is said to have 
brought a ray of sunshine into certain 
gloomy rooms at the Treasury. 





Leak—as of Now 

Casua readers of the Daily Express 
were surprised last Tuesday to find that 
its dramatic critic had gone to Bourne- 
mouth to review a new play soon to be 
on his doorstep in London, particularly 
as he did it no service by detailing the 
plot and adding that the audience “gave 
it an unusually warm welcome—no 
news of the theme had leaked out.” 
Regular readers, on the other hand, are 
aware that the Express is virtually the 
proprietor of the Burgess and Maclean 
story, and has to keep a jealous eye on 
any play about the sufferings of a wife 
whose diplomat husband has “‘dis- 
appeared to Moscow.” 


Next, a Pinkbrick University 

LeFT-WinG thinkers in the Lebanon 
have swallowed their prejudices against 
a government plan to build a British 
“public school” in Beirut. On second 
thoughts it seemed sensible to support 
anything that will give the country a 
decent Socialist party. 


In the Field 
FieELD- MARSHAL MONTGOMERY’s hints 
on the national game at the M.C.C.’s 





annual dinner were taken deeply to 
heart. The three essentials in cricket, 
he explained, were “leadership, dis- 
cipline and training”: one or two 
selectors present thought, but didn’t 
venture to suggest, that a couple of 
opening bats can also be worked in 
with advantage. 


Savage Breasts Soothed Here 

The Times headline “Soviet Army 
Show for Britain’? was misleading; it 
suggested a Moscow May Day march- 
past on Horse Guards Parade, but was 
in fact only noting the imminent arrival 





in this country of a kind of Russian 
ENSA—“ orchestra, dancers and the 
Soviet Army Choir.” However, some 
satisfactory spectacle may emerge, if 
only that of British and U.S. troops 
sitting down together in a Banbury 
concert hall enjoying the Russian food 
of love. 


What ’s Ukrainian for Uranium? 

MANUFACTURERS have been tremend- 
ously encouraged by reports that a 
salesman at the British Industries Fair 
clinched a deal with Russian buyers for 
four million sets of plastic door-handles. 
Only carpers are asking how good his 
Russian was. 


Misunderstood 

Pravda, taking exception to unflatter- 
ing remarks at Newark by Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, pointed out plaintively that the 
iron curtain had been raised a little of 
late, but Mr. Lloyd seemed to be trying 
to lower it again. What is interesting 
here is that Russia has obviously been 
under the impression all this time that 
the West dropped it in the first place. 


One Knight Certifieth Another 

‘THe accolades speed sportsmen from 
the field, 

Leaving the reverent sports fans to 
peruse 

Sir Donald 
Mail, 

Sir Leonard Hutton in the Evening 
News. 


Bradman in the Daily 
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DISEASES OF INFANTILE LEFTISM 


COLE-ITIS 

HIS malady is to be found most 
frequently among _ university 
teachers. Its onset is marked by 
the victim’s conviction that he alone is 
a true Socialist. If not placed under 
restraint he will demonstrate inter- 
minably that the Labour Party has 
failed to carry into effect true Socialism. 
These ravings may continue for hours 
or (if the sufferer has a Chair of Social 
and Political Theory available to him) 
for weeks at atime. During such attacks 
all political activity should be avoided. 
Especially should phrases like “Guild 
Socialism,” ‘‘General Strike’ and 
“Popular Front” be shunned by those 
around him, as they may lead to mania 

or party membership. 
Moscow Mumps or Dean’s DISEASE 
This obscure disease of the nervous 
system, which claims victims from 
Cathedral Close and National Physics 
Laboratory, is characterized by an 
incurable yearning to visit the Eastern 
regions of Europe and an equally in- 
curable loquacity on arrival. People of 
the utmost insignificance will, at a 
Peace Congress or a Youth Rally east of 
the Elbe, pronounce on a variety of 
topics of which they have no knowledge. 
They are also afflicted by rose-coloured 
mists before the eyes, which, however, 
clear rapidly on their return to their 








‘““Never mind the 
Conference. 


Commonwealth 
Go in and knock hell 
oy 
out of ’em. 
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The incidence of 
swollen heads among 
sufferers is high—hence the name by 
which the disease is most generally 
known 


countries. 
permanently 


native 


and, as in the case of mumps 
itself, the penalty exacted by nature 
from adult victims is terrible. DEAN’s 
DIsEASE leaves the sufferer in a state of 
absolute impotence, and for this no 
cure has yet been devised, though it is 
believed that disestablishment of the 
Church of England may provide 
effective shock treatment in some cases. 


PoLLiTT’s DISEASE 

This illness only becomes apparent 
after a lapse of many years and is 
invariably fatal. Its distinctive sign is a 
complete absence of physical symptoms, 
but it may be diagnosed by an acute 
practitioner from a study of the patient’s 
past behaviour. of memory 
resulting in publication of conflicting 
versions of the same facts, an irresist- 
ible urge to beat the ground with the 
forehead on perceiving portraits or busts 
of Soviet leaders, and a tendency to 
breaR into the gopak at moments of 
leisure—these behaviour patterns in- 
dicate the presence of the scourge of 
Clydeside and Birmingham University. 
Once a change of line is announced 
from Moscow the 


Loss 


condition grows 
rapidly worse. There is nothing left for 
the patient but to resign his offices in 
the party. 


THE STAGGERS 

The chronic sufferer from this com- 
plaint is frequently to be found living 
in a cottage in Essex or a house on the 
South Downs. Outwardly he is quite 
normal. He will talk to his gardener or 
play chess just as though he were an 
ordinary man. But when the fit is on 
him he will stagger from left to left- 
centre, scribbling in his diary and 
crying out: “America! Russia! Russia! 
America!’ until neither he nor his 
friends know which way he is going. 
During these fits the patient will give 
away anything to anyone who threatens 
him (a symptom known as the sub- 
merged Munich wish), while, unless care 
is taken by his trustees, great damage 
can be done to his circulation. To 
quiet the sufferer whisper “Tito” or 
“Nehru” in his ear, when he will 
fall into a happy trance. A. H. 
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Proposed further alterations to the Royal Arms for use on Government Publications 


The Arms: Quarterly, 1, gules, three locomotives shuntant proper steamed argent; 2, or, a miner strikant proper; 

3, azure, a television aerial receivant argent; 4, gules, on three aircraft volant the arms of an airline nationalized 

proper; the shield encircled with the Garter bearing the motto “Honi soit qui maladroit.” Crest: A_ hat 

indented sable. Supporters: Dexter, a Prime Minister affronté proper, the right arm encircled with an elasti¢ bandage 

argent; sinister, a Chancellor insolvent sanguine, the left arm leaning upon a crutch or, the horn transfixing six 
accounts in the gules. Motto: Dieu et mon gauche. 





It Pays to ’Gradvertise 
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By J. B. BOOTHROYD 


Lord Luke has announced the foundation, at London University, 
of a Professorship of Advertising and Promotional Activity. 


Entrance Examination (‘‘Responsions” or “Smalls’’) 


& 


Advance an argument in support of double-jointed hips 
in fashion models. 

Write 50 words on what you understand by each of the 
following: (a) Uplift, (b) Regularity, (c) Gracious living. 
Your client leases a half-minute advertising space on 
television. Sketch out a scenario to introduce “'Tapley’s 
Two-Way Tent Renovator for Carefree Camping” not 
less than ten times in the space available. 

You are a practitioner in personal publicity. Give three 
methods of securing editorial comment on the arrival of 
a visiting film actress, avoiding divorce statistics, bust 
measurements and outsize handbags. 

Devise six new colour names, each an irresistible synonym 
for beige. 

(Awareness test.) What currently advertised products 
contain the following miracle ingredients? (a) Slimovyl, 
(6) Soothol, (c) Antiblem, (d) Laxothene, (e) Seductolene, 
(f) Bumbonium. 


First Public Examination (or “‘Mods.”’) 


Part A.,—GENERAL 

In three minutes by the invigilator’s watch write a list of 
commodity-names made by adding the suffix “‘master” 
to suitable substantives. 
What are your first three moves in an assignment to 
promote a new invention for cleaning the grooves of a 
domestic draining-board? 
Devise a synonym for custard. 
Which of the following would you advertise on the roof 
of Westminster Abbey? Give your reasons. (a) Premium 
Bonds, (6) Roman Catholicism, (¢c) Life Insurance, (d) 
Cheap night-flights to Paris. 
Drawing on your knowledge of the Greek Myths, show 
how a piece of prestige copy could use: 

Erechtheus to popularize wattle fencing, 

Zeus and the Titans to popularize tractor-treads, 

The Empusae to popularize a New Zealand herb beer. 
Advertise a commodity of your choice under the headline 
“Perfection is Not Good Enough.” 


Part B.—DETERGENTS 
Extend the following progressions indefinitely: 

(a) Economy size, Large. economy size, Monster 

pack,—— 

(b) White, Whiter, Whitest, —— 

(c) Cheap, Cheaper, Cheapest, Least expensive, —— 

(N.B.—‘‘Free”’ will not be accepted) 

Scientific experiments have proved that your client’s 
product actually forces its cleansing bubbles under 
buttonhole stitching. How would you depict this in 
strip-cartoon form? 

Identify, with reference to context, these quotations 
from the distinguished pens of current, highly-paid 
copywriters : 

(a) ““Smoke while they soak” 

(b) ““Your undies will be forever grateful” 

(c) ““Hubby can’t scratch at a Board Meeting” 

(d) “I heard my nighties laughing” 

(e) ““No more old perspiration stains, Sir John.” 
What six men of letters would you choose to sponsor a 
series of full pages in The Times commending the baby- 
smooth silkiness of woollies washed in ‘Strap’? Give 
your reasons. 

You have limited space to mention a new, sturdier 
packaging. Which of the following epithets would you 
employ, in order of indispensability? 

(a) Hand-hugging, (b) Easy-grip, (c) Skid-free, (d) 

Self-rigidifying, (e) Anti-Sog, (f) Thumb-proof. 
Extract the greatest possible number of eye-catching 
detergent names from the letters in “AZERBAIJAN.” 
(Four-letter words only.) 

Base a compelling item of copy on the theme “There is 
only ONE Washing-Powder,” bearing in mind that it is 
to appear in a magazine advertising twenty-eight others. 
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Second Public (or “Degree’’) Examination 


L. 


Part A.— THEORY 

(i) What leading advertising men said: 

(a) Saturation point is where we start to sell. 

(6) They’ll want what you want them to want. 

(c) Supply and demand are a boy and a girl. 

We’re the match-makers. 

(d) There’s one born every minute. 
(ii) What did they mean? (50 words on each.) 
Show how you would employ the humorous approach in 
selling (a) a suite of offices in Lombard Street, (6) a chain 
of crematoria, (c) garden gnomes, (d) dogs’ plaid overcoats. 
Adding a headline only, demonstrate how the first verse 
of Hiawatha might be effectively used to promote (a) 
processed cheese, (b) hassocks, (c) international relations. 
Compose one piece of copy only for each of the Big Five 
joint-stock banks, emphasizing the unique services of 
each. 
For urgent national reasons the Government wishes to 
rid the country of bicycles. How would you set about 
it? (Not more than 100 words.) 
Your client, a distiller, commissions a campaign in the 
religious Press, with the provision that all copy should be 
based on scenes from the Old Testament. Which of the 
following courses would you adopt, and why? (a) Refuse 
the assignment, (b) Accept, (c) Persuade him to settle for 
the national dailies and the Apocrypha, (d) Double your 
rates. 
Using only quotations from The Importance of Being 
Earnest, and local sandwich-men as the sole media, 
outline a low-budget scheme to popularize Worthing as a 
gambling resort. 


Part B.—PRACTICAL 


(Candidates will be allowed three hours to achieve any ONE 


of the following promotional objectives.) 
The mention in a B.B.C. news bulletin of a proprietary 
steam-resisting bathroom stool. 
The putting down of a Parliamentary Question on the 
subject of imported breakfast cereals. 
The announcement, from the stage of the Festival Hall, 
that there is no association between tobacco and lung 
diseases. 








oy wv WIRER. 


Honours Examination 


t 
v 


Give twelve agreeable synonyms for halitosis. 
Outline your campaign plans to place OnE of the following 
on a secure financial footing: 

(a) The National Coal Board, 

(6) The National Health Service, 

(c) The National Debt. 
Draft a letter to ONE of the following, proposing to halve 
the fee demanded for using a portrait to advertise a 
household disinfectant: 

(a) Mr. Wilfred Pickles 

(b) Lady Douglas of Kirtleside 

(c) Mr. Keith Miller 

(d) Lady Barnett 

(e) “Mrs. H. T., Walthamstow.” 
Give headings and brief explanatory notes for a British 
Travel and Holidays Association pamphlet on “English 
Prisons in Song and Story.” 
A valued account on your agency’s books is that of an 
emulsion guaranteed to-reduce the size of the ears. 
Your client has furnished a certificate signed by the 
President of the B.M.A. The campaign is well under 
way when you learn that the physician’s signature has 
been forged by your client’s brother-in-law, a paper- 
hanger with no medical qualifications. Draft your 
report, if any, to the Advertising Association. 
“Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig.” (Johnson.) On 
this theme draft copy suitable for a 60 ft. by 40 ft. 
hoarding advertising the herring industry. 


a a 


**Dear Srirs/Sir, 


The Wool Textile Industry (Export Promotion Levy) Order, 1950 


(S.I. 1950, No. 1303) as amended by—The Wool Textile Industry 
(Export Promotion Levy) (Amendment) Order 1950 (S.I. 1950, 
No. 1738), and the Wool Textile Industry (Export Promotion Levy) 
(Amendment No. 2) Order, 1954, S.I. 1954, No. 971, The Wool 
Textile Industry (Scientific Research Levy) Order, 1950, No. 1739, 
as amended by—The Wool Textile Industry (Scientific Research 
Levy) (Amendment) Order 1952, No. 1484, and the Wool Textile 
Industry (Scientific Research Levy) (Amendment No. 2) Order, 1954, 
S.1. 1954, No. 972.” —Preamble to a letter from the Board of Trade 


Three bags full. 
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The Gold Rush 


ANY years ago, working on 
M sheep stations in the South 
Island of New Zealand, I used 

to hear stories about the old Gold Rush 
days. Many of the old hands—fencers, 
roustabouts, boundary riders—had lived 
through the enormous rake-hell mag- 
nificence of those times, racing four-in- 
hands down shanty-town streets, lighting 
cigars with five-pound notes, and 
pouring champagne over Sheilahs wear- 
ing nothing but diamonds. All of them, 
without exception, were now penniless 
and hung around the stations with blood- 
shot eyes and quick-silver in their heels. 
Mostly they kept to themselves, but 
one of the exceptions was ‘Tiger 
Jackson, who worked the irrigation 
channels on a sheep station near Lake 
Wakatipu. He was a tall rangy man with 
a ginger moustache and a high sarcastic 
laugh which suddenly broke over the 
absurdity of sheep, turnips and oafish 
dray-horses.- Up above the blue shining 
lake was a range of mountains, and in the 
distance, high up, Mount Cook reigned 
under a crown of snow. I soon made a 
friend of Tiger, mainly because he 


quickly saw how inept I was with sheep, 
cows and poultry. It made him laugh 
his high parrot laugh, and he would slap 
me on the back and talk about gold—the 
lust of gold, the holiness of gold, the 
folly of gold. “It’s up in the mountains, 


lad,” he said. “All you need is a tin 
pan and a little bag to put it in. One 
day I’m going up there for ever.” From 
time to time he climbed the range to 
mend fences and shoot the terrible Kia 
parrots which pick out sheeps’ livers. 
“Five bob a head,” he said, ‘and a 
quid or two with the panning.” Finally, 
after a terrible drinking bout which had 
him screaming in the cabbage plot, he 
disappeared altogether and I never saw 
him again. 

About six months later I left Wakatipu 
and its peevish world of sheep and 
drifted to the towns. After a long time 
among horses and mountains and 
manuka trees, towns seem to glitter like 
prizes. They are crammed with love, 
money and miracles. But it is not really 
so, it is all in the human heart. I began 
thinking about gold and the song of the 
bell birds; and one day, after trying to 
write for a newspaper, I walked out of 
Dunedin into the country. 


By ANTHONY 


About three weeks later I got lost 
and found myself in a long narrow 
valley with a dry river bed running 
through it. I followed this river bed for 
some time, because it seemed the only 
logical thing to do, but it suddenly 
seemed to end in a rosy red impene- 
trable gorge, and the hills rose steeply. 
I clambered up the rocks, sweating and 
hungry, and once I had reached the top 
of a jagged boulder I saw a very 
welcome sight. Farther down the 
valiey was a struggling township, seem- 
ing from this distance orderly and 
prosperous, and surrounded by strange 
elephantine groups of machinery which 
gave the place an air of Martian enter- 
prise. 1 edged my way down the 
boulders and arrived on a sort of rough 
road which took me towards the houses, 
the machinery, and the welcome sugar 
and acid of human company. 

Coming towards me along this track 
I saw a drover, two or three dogs, and a 
herd of sheep. “‘What’s the beer like 
down there?” I asked the drover, point- 
ing towards the township. The drover 
laughed like a mad fox. 

“There’s not a drop of beer in the 
place, cobber, nor there hasn’t been for 
twenty years. It’s dead as a doornail. 
A gold town. Nota soul in it, but they 
say there’s a ghost or two, if you like 
that sort of company. And there’s the 
machinery.” I left him and approached 
the rusty pipes, wheels, pulleys, cranes 
and sluices which were still lined with 
mouldy felt to catch the gold grains as 





CARSON 


they slipped down the water channels. 
It was like a derelict battlefield. 1 
entered the township and walked down 
the main street. I could hear the echo 
of my footsteps passing Granger's 
Merchandise Emporium, the windows 
gaping on to stacks of oil tins, crates 
and rags. Potter’s First Class Haber- 
dashery, a barber’s shop with a dirty 
towel hanging on a peg and a chair 
waiting for the next customer. A torn 
flag of paper flapped over a doorway. 
Sate! Save! it shouted. I had the 
feeling the place had been suddenly 
deserted like a sinking ship, that some 
calamity had fallen from the sky. Even 
the sunshine felt hollow, and I began to 
shiver. 

At the end of the main street I found 
a long building which turned out to be a 
public house. FINNEGAN’s SALOON, it 
said, BEERS AND SPIRITS AND WINES 
FROM THE Woop. Obeying an impulse, 
I walked in. In front.of me was a long 
counter, and I could see broken glasses 
lying on the floor. But it was a framed 
picture hanging on the wall behind the 
rusty cash till which drew my attention. 
I walked over to it and examined the 
faded photograph. It was of a young 
man dressed in an elegant morning coat 
and top-hat pouring champagne into a 
horse-trough. A sleek bay, topped by a 
plump lady in a velvet hat, leant 
forward to slake its thirst. Looking 
closer, I read the inscription at the 
bottom of the picture. It said— 

TIGER JACKSON AND FRIEND, 1908. 
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Sad Ballad of Redundancy 


POOR old man was staggering beneath a weighty banner. 
He said “ Kind sir, excuse me, pray, but could you spare a tanner?” 
“T could,” said I, “but first explain what your misfortune is.” 


He said “This here redundancy has put me out of biz. 


Bring back the magic lantern, 
And the good old phonograph: 
Bring back my lantern lectures, 
And let the people laugh. 
They used to love me in the village hall, 
My slides of Queen Victoria, and ail, 
And pretty Connie Crichton, 
And the Old Chain Pier at Brighton, 
With, now and then, my better half 
Performing on the phonograph. 
But now they're tied to Telly, or they bustle into town, 
And no one likes my slides no more, not even upside down. 
They’re not to blame, but what I claim, 
They ought to pay me just the same, 
’Cos I’m redundant 
redundant 
redundyrudd yundant.”’ 
The sufferer continued: ‘‘There was Adam, there was Eve. 
They didn’t have no mechanized amusements, I believe. 
If it was God’s intention that a little minx in mink 


Should be shown in Technicolor, He’d have said so, don’t you think? 


Bring back the magic lantern, 
And my Glimpses of the Zoo. 
Bring back the hurdy-gurdy, 
For that’s redundant too. 
This mechanizing never does no good, 
And now I’ve lost my job to Hollywood, 
Mr. Dimbleby besides 
Well, he may have better slides, 
But nothing more that I can see 
He’s simply mechanizing ME. 
You would have liked my lecture on Seashells of Many Shores 
But now, it seems, they’d rather look at this Diana Dors. 
It seems a shame, and what I claim, 
They ought to pay me, just the same, 
’Cos I’m redundant 
redundant 


redundyundyundyruddyundant.” 
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A Nation of Shoppers | By 


MERICA is a nation of shoppers. 
Its culture and art are enshrined 
on triumphal avenues within the 
glass-fronted temples of the department 
stores and the shrines of the cigar and 
the drug stores. Here these Romans of 
to-day shop all the day long and far into 
the night, rejoicing in the infinite 
treasures of a wonder civilization. 
Roman indeed are the names of their 
emporia—the Lubritorium for the 
service of motor-cars, the Giftorium for 
the purchase of gifts. Such neo-Roman 
delicacies as the quick-frozen thighs of 
a chicken or an individual Turkey TV 
Dinner come from a Super-Market, or 
at least from a Superette. Dry Cleaning 
Magic is performed by a Laundromat, 
perhaps by a Washerette. Luncheonette 
is at an Automat, dough-nuts with 
coffee at a Donuteria. From Cinerama 
or Bustorama (renowned for its busts), 
the New Yorker proceeds to an Icearama 
to skate, a Burgerama for a Hamburger, 


a Frigerama for a Coolerator, a Bargairi- 
rama for bargains, or a Motorama for 
an automobile, a doll-like lady—or is it 
a ladylike doll?—stepping nonchalantly 
into it behind the glass, before the 
wondering pavement crowds. 

Within the swing doors of the temples, 
the stately houses of the Gimbels and 
the Bloomingdales, the Saks and the 
Macys (Motto: “It’s Smart to be 
Thrifty”), the devotee is enveloped in a 
scentless warmth, where canaries in 
cages amid tropical branches fill the air 
with song. Magical escalators transport 
him skywards into tiers of halls where 
“Suddenly it’s spring, and every 
costume is gay with accessories in 
bloom.” Here, ranged in ranks for the 
rich variety of American womanhood, 
are Budget Hats and Better Hats, 
Budget Dresses and Better Dresses, all 
fashioned from Miracle Fabrics. 

“Young Worldlers from Tots to 
Teens,” they rise from the Junior Hi 


LORD KINROSS 


and the Hi School Shop through the 
Camp Fire Girl Shop to the Junior Deb 
Centre, thence in the fullness of time to 
the Graduation Shop, the Bridal Shop, 
and the Maternity Shop(‘‘ Stork Time’’). 
Equipped for the rich variety of 
American occasions, they change from 
Brunch Coats and Fashion Dusters into 
Date Dresses and Boulevard Dresses, 
Country Club Dresses and Gracious 
Lady Gowns, picking treasures as they 
go from the Commuter Bar, the Thrift 
Table, the Clutch Bar, the Panty Bar, 
the Bra Bar, the Needle Clinic or the 
Remnant Riot. 

American manhood, preferring per- 
haps to shop by night, may at successive 
emporia have his shoes cleaned (“The 
dirt on your shoes is our bread and 
butter”), negotiate a loan, then buy 
himself a tie (waiting, if he chooses, to 
have his name painted on it, or that of 
“the girl behind the tie,” or a wise 
saying, or a pair of bosoms). Next he 
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“Oh, that old thing... 
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may buy a toy for his mother—a musical 
teapot playing “Tea For Two,” a silver 
feather (‘‘saves fingernails’’) for dialling 
on the telephone, a plastic handbag dis- 
guised as a telephone, or the lady’s new 
electrical razor (no larger than a 
compact, designed to shave both legs 
and underarms and so “always safeguard 
your personal charm’’). 
toy for a crony- 


He may buy a 
an insomnia bib for an 
expectant father, a “crying towel” for 
a disappointed golfer, a set of false teeth 
which talks, or serves as an ashtray, 
a pair of 


“refuge specs’ with eyes 
behind 


them Shy, Demure, Eager 
Beaver or Cool Intellectual (“At Dinner 
Parties, In Conference, At the Opera, 
On the Bench, Nap Politely, yet look 
Alert and Intriguing”). Or he may hire 
the services of a detective to follow his 
wife (“‘We give you peace of mind. Let 
us help you.’’). 

In a single emporium on Broadway 
he may have his portrait painted or his 
handwriting analyzed, join a_ society 


called Idiots Anonymous, photograph 
himself, record his own voice, or shoot 
himself (failing an alternative bull’s-eye) 


with a tommy gun. Such versatility 
extends also to the tobacconist who also 
prepares his tax returns and sells him a 
clipper for his cigars or for his toenails. 
More specialized, if he prefers them, are 
shops selling nothing but driftwood, 
nothing but shells, nothing but indecent 
birthday-cards, nothing but butterflies, 
or one offering a Seasonal Clearance of 
Baby Parakeets. 

Hungry, with the world on his Roman 
doorstep, he may be tempted by the 














Caviar-teria or Delicacy Supermarket, 
“‘a place where you can browse freely 
among two thousand exciting packaged 
foods from twenty-nine countries.” 
Here are Fresh Roamanoff Caviar (‘the 
Aristocrat of the Table of All Ages’’), 
imported fried grasshoppers, fried 
Mexican agave worms, Japanese quail 
eggs, Brazilian palm-hearts, crystallized 
lilacs or imitation acorns filled with 
caramel, from France, liquorice buttons 
from Holland, oatcakes (‘‘ideal for 
health”’) from Scotland, or a Do-it- 
Yourself gingerbread house. ‘Thirsty, 
the Bar Mart will provide him with a 
Vermouth spray (“for those who like 
them really dry’’), a tube of tooth-paste 
flavoured with whisky, an eye or a fly 
to float in his highballs (‘‘adds a laugh 
to all iced drinks”’), or for subsequent 
use a bath-mat or a pillow composed of 
the softest foam-rubber bosoms. 

Tiring, he may finally ascend to the 
Sleep Shop. “Study our uninhibited 
Sleep Shop,” he reads, “‘for progressive 
beducation.”” Here Americans are put 
to sleep, as no Romans ever were, by 
magic beds and learned diagrams. The 
Sleep Shop outdoes all the sages of 
psychiatry. Beneath the life-size close- 
up of a sleeper Freud writes: “His 
aggressive sleeping position signifies a 
subconscious desire to reject or eject his 
mate. His pre-natal position indicates 
his desire to return to his mother.” 
But the Sleep Shop knows better: 
“The man is not aggressive. He is thin- 
blooded and his feet are difficult to 
warm. All he needs is our electrical 
foot-warmer.” 
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A rich variety of beds solves ‘1001 
sleeping problems.” (“ Insomniacs 
Anonymous claim Sleep Shop could not 
correct his insomnia. ‘They are just 
boasting.””) There is the Jack Spratt 
Bed, soft on one side for Sybarite She, 
hard on the other for Spartan He; the 
Electromatic Bed for the misogynist (or 
misandrist) who prefers his (or her) own 
company; the Compatibility Bed, for 
consoling proximity without restraint; 
the Veto Bed, for ambivalent mates 
(“Sometimes I love you, Sometimes I 
hate you”’) for reassuring proximity or 
cooling aloofness; the Modern Bundling 
Bed (“How to sleep on the level 
together”), discouraging involuntary 
rolling together. 

A Mattress Clinic discusses the 
relative merits of sleeping positions: 
the right supine sprawl or the left kitten 
coil. To the question ““What is your 
pillow peeve?” some answers are pixie 
conversation pillows, magical pulsating 
pillows, foam rubber throw pillows. A 
poll decides the graver question, “Should 
twin beds be abolished, Yes or No?” 
For the twins Public: Opinion says: 

Partner snores 

Want privacy 

Want to sprawl over entire width of 
bed 

Protection of individualism 

Distance lends enchantment 

Double over-emphasises sex. 

For the double: 

Close proximity of a partner is 
reassuring and restful 

Accustomed from childhood 

Dread sleeping alone 

Dread cold beds 

Only chance to talk to husbands 

Difficult to continue quarrel in it 

‘Twin’ beds detrimental to healthy 
sex life. 

The doubles have it; but the Sleep 
Shop proposes a Delphic compromise- 
Téte-a-Téte Twins, to promote cultural 
exchange. 

Thinking is encouraged in addition 
to sleeping. Here Rodin is put in his 
place, like Freud. The position of his 
Penseur, compared with Our Thinking 
Chair, begets cramped thinking, dis- 
courages intuitive inhibits 
fruitful thought. ‘‘The wise boss is 
aware of the high cost of fatigued brain 
power, and insists that hard-pressed 
executives restore their flagging expen- 


activity, 


sive energies with rejuvenating catnaps.” 
“* Sitting is Believing’’—and sure enough 
the Saleslady, reclining in the chair 
before all the shoppers, has thought 
herself to sleep. 
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Carlton i 


XCEPTIONALLY awkward 
E thing happened to a man | 

happen slightly to know who, on 
Friday last, was invited by a man he 
happened slightly to know to dine at the 
Carlton Club, of which this first man to 
whom I refer was not a member. 

It will probably be best to refer to 
these two from now on as X and Y. 
For ever since the Secretary of the 
Carlton Club affixed, on May 28, a 
notice on the board “requesting” 
Members not to bring into the Club as 
guests people who are Socialists, where- 
upon some crypto-something rushed out 
and gave the story to the newspapers, 
tension and Security-Consciousness have 
created a situation in St. James’s Street 
which makes Famagusta look like a 
matey sort of get-together. 

Urbane interest, not unmingled with 
sly approval, was the mood of X and Y 
as they briefly paused to look at the 
notice on their way to their drink and 
their dinner. 

No Socialist he, X felt happy at the 
thought that in this case there was no 
need for him to join the queue of guests 
who were fishing out of their pockets 
documents signed by Mr. Morgan 
Phillips on Transport House writing 
paper stating “In reply to your request 
for a reference, I am happy to state that 
Lord Kilstark has not been in our 
service at any time during the past 
seventy years, and, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, has none of those 
qualities of sobriety and industriousness 
which we of the Labour Party like to 
feel we think are possessed automatically 
by our adherents.” 

Drinking a little gin before dinner, X 
could not but overhear bits of the 
conversation of some staunch members 
who were chancing to remark that the 
Prime Minister was, in effect, a total 
false alarm, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ignorant of the elements of 
finance, and the Foreign Secretary one 
devoted to the destruction of British 
prestige throughout the world. 

At the next table at dinner there was 
in progress a fairly brisk discussion as 
to whether the Tory Whips were 
malevolent or merely dumb. A dis- 
obliging remark was also made about 
Lord Salisbury. 


Seeking to distract his own attention, 


CLAUD COCKBURN 


which by now was getting nearly 
riveted, X inadvertently adverted to 
the chat at the table on his other side 
where a man who was trying to interest 
another man in a take-over bid was 
being whispered down by another man 
who was explaining automation with a 
fork and a little pile of salt he had 
poured on to the table. 

And about ten minutes later this 
awful, awkward thing happened. 

He had been very much looking 
forward to the roast lamb, but he is a 
man of integrity. 

“Y,” said he (using of course the 
man’s real name), “I am on the verge of 
being guilty of an imposture, of placing 
you in an equivocal, if not intolerable 
position. What you have, during the 
past twenty minutes, supposed to be a 
passing attack of hiccoughs is, I fear, the 
result of an acute and—believe me, dear 
friend—painful attack of Socialism. It 
may be passing, it may become chronic. 
But,” here X rose gallantly to his feet, 
“T cannot take the risk of accepting 
your hospitality and that of your club 
on false pretences.” 

“TI appreciate,”’ responded Y, “your 
action. Turn right and right again and 
you will find a snack bar which, I am 
told, is excellent. Whether in the cir- 
cumstances the Committee will agree 
to a refund of the price of your dinner 


is a matter which will have to be gone 


into.” 


Fellows with their ears to the ground, 
their eyes on the realities of the situation 
and their fingers on the pulse of events 
—those of them, that is, who have not 
been busy with Cyprus, Singapore and 
that horrid thing the American Senator 
said about us—have known this kind of 
thing was brewing ever since that dire 
evening when a man at White’s Club 
kicked Mr. Aneurin Bevan. Naturally 
there was the usual crowd of people 
ready to swear he had only done it for a 
bet, but it was immediately obvious to 
the cognoscenti that, failing vigorous 
action, terrorism would soon have half 
the clubs of London in its grip. 

Suspicious alertness was the attitude 
of the veterans of the White’s Outbreak, 
and, though others sneered (urging that 
a “soft” policy would bring peace and 
happiness to one and all), these hard- 
bitten men with watchful eyes knew 
that trouble was in the wind. Some of 
them had actually seen Socialists—in 
disguise—sneaking into the Carlton 
Club. For the moment there was 
nothing but a whitened knuckle here, a 
raised eyebrow there, a twitching foot 
at the other place, but these experts 
sensed that we had a situation which 


could parallel the position of the Kenya 
Settlers and the Algerian colons. 

And some time last month—Security 
forbids the mention of a date—these 
prophets of disaster were justified. 


What can only be termed “an 
incident” occurred at the Carlton Club. 
You ask me at once ‘‘ What was the 
nature of this incident? Kick in the 
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- Sibalilas Sas 


pants? Spit in the eye? Glass of wine 
thrown in the face of?” 

I have to tell you that the man who 
told me what the nature of the incident 
really was was so loyal and true a 
member of the Carlton Club that he 
told it me only after I had sworn on the 
Rule Book that I would not reveal it 
in print. 

It would not, however, betray his 
confidence were I to say that a member 
felt badly about the light-hearted 
manner in which a fellow-member was 
entertaining a Socialist who, he thought, 
was unduly light-hearted too. A 
Socialist in the Carlton Club ought to 
feel like something the cat brought in. 
If the Carlton Club can’t do that to a 
Socialist what good is it? 


I did go through the motions of 


asking the Secretary at the Carlton Club 
all about it and he said that he had 
“been instructed” to say absolutely 
nothing. After this big surprise I 
telephoned first the Junior Carlton— 
youth, after all, is what counts—and 
asked their Secretary whether they, too, 
had a notice requesting people not to 
bring in Socialists. 

No. They didn’t. Well, did he know 
why Big Brother had done such a thing? 


ak 


He said “I hope you will believe that 
I am telling the truth when I tell you 
that I have been very, very careful not 
to ask them.” 

He added that at the Junior Carlton 
they “have no inhibitions against 
anyone’s views, provided they behave 
themselves.” 

Decay of younger generation. 

Inquiries at White’s were somewhat 
less satisfactory. ‘To begin with they 
said no, they had no such notice, and 
then they said they’d just see, and then 
they said absolutely nothing. On the 
whole, though I don’t pretend to have 
the full information, I’d advise Tories 
with Socialist friends not to take them 
into White’s for more than a fairly 
quick one just at present. 
how over a_ period—like dinner 
passions hitherto unsuspected build up 
and then flame. Many a kick can occur 
*twixt the cup and the bit of Socialist lip. 

Only thing that worries me is how on 
earth does one know—how, I mean, do 
you and I know, as we take our guests 
or accompany our hosts to the Carlton 
Club—just how Socialist they (or we) 
are? Could they put some sort of book 
at the door that one could swear on? 
Or is there a questionnaire, like you 
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One knows 


get when it crosses your mind to visit 
the United States? That one involves 
As I said at the outset, 
the whole position is awkward in the 
extreme. 

“The said Sir Charles 
Petrie in his charming history of the 
place, “‘was never a poor man’s club, 
but to-day there are very many members 
who can barely afford the subscription, 
and who have to look very carefully 
indeed at every penny they spend within 
its walls. In particular does this apply 
to the younger married men in the 
professions. ‘To make it worth their 
while to join a club they are liable to 
require such amenities as will meet all 
their requirements in the way of 
recreation, including facilities for their 
wives to share these with them.” 

O.K. So what happens if your wife 
joins the Labour Party? Amenities my 
foot. 


finger-prints. 


Carlton,” 


z a 


““ArMyY OFFICER FIRES 
Toy PistTo. 
Finep ror DaNGerous DrivINc.” 
Khartoum Morning News 


Why not bigamy? 
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Homily from Harringay 


LEG POPOV, chief clown of the 
Moscow State Circus—or, to 
be exact, its chief auguste— 

tours with a suitcase in imitation 
crocodile which he bought before 
leaving Russia. From it he hauled a 
stethoscope with comic garden hose 
extension and auscultated a squat, 
sailor-suited equilibrist whose grin 
resembled that of Lord Beaverbrook 
when fourteen. “Ninety-nine,” said 
Popov. “Ninety-nine,” repeated the 
young Beaverbrook. 

We were in the curtained-off per- 
formers’ quarters at Harringay. A 
handful of English circus attendants 
who had been whistled up to hear and 
judge this latest Popov gag showed by 
their winks, beams and nods how funny 
they thought it. Ten minutes later 
Popov was trying it out in the ring. 
There were titters from one third, 
perhaps, of a smallish matinée audience. 

Popov came back to his suitcase and 
re-rummaged. I looked over his 
shoulder and diagnosed the litter. Here 
were spare clown caps, all loud and 
floppy. Here the potato that hits him 
in the eye when he tosses it up and the 
potato he catches on a fork held between 
his teeth. Here the squalid, small bundle 
of straw which, Popovian logic prophe- 
sies against repeated experience to the 
contrary, will surely break his fall when 
he comes catastrophically off the slack- 
wire. Here the rustic pipe on which he 
plays the Marche Slave so revoltingly that 
even the smooth ringmaster is depre- 
cating. And many, many other things. 
But no body-fitting water tank. Every 
English clown, I say to Popov, wears a 
tank over his midriff and squirts water 
vertically through his wig. 

“T would never do that.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt is not esthetic.” 

“They even pour water down each 
other’s trousers.” 

“That is vulgar. The Russian circus 
is never vulgar.” 

Popov broke away to walk on his 
hands, bounce a spangled ball on his 
forehead, juggle with hoops and do 
other practice bouts. A bear who was 
having roller skates tied to her hind 
paws snuffled at my trouser turn-ups. 
Time to go. 

We picked up the threads next day at 


Popov’s hotel in Kensington. In the 
ring, with strong lights coming at him 
out of blackness and making his hair as 
yellow as paint, his eyes bright with the 
brightness of blue glass, Popov had 
looked cherub-like and Petrushkoid. 
How wide, silly and innocent his smile 
had been! 

None of this now. He wore an off- 
the-peg Soviet sports jacket of slick 
futurist cut with a Franco-Soviet 
friendship star in the lapel. His face 
was snub, solemn and, like all faces that 
do not get enough sun, the colour of 
newish indiarubber. I told him how 
my little boy had laughed when he gave 
back-answers, wailed, wept and 
dudgeoned through a squeaker that got 
stuck in his throat. By way of acknow- 
ledgment he nodded absently.. But 
perhaps this was modesty. We sat in a 
corner and talked through an igterpreter. 
Popov played with his mouth, talked 
from behind bunched fingers, turned a 
shade testy at translation snags. About 
his formative years he was laconic. 
After a year among the Pravda Linotypes 
he went to the State Circus School and 
was trained as juggler, slackwire man, 
equilibrist. It was later that he became 
an auguste, self-trained and on his own 
initiative. 

“Private enterprise?” I quipped. 

Popov saw the point, committed a 
smile, quickly froze it, and plugged how 
helpful the government had been. They 
gave him all his costumes. 

Grock? Yes, he had heard about 
Grock and seen his photo. Danny Kaye? 
Had heard about him, too, but seen no 
photo. Chaplin? As a boy saw Modern 
Times and City Lights; in Warsaw last 
year saw The Kid and some of the 
shorts. Chaplin he revered, among 
other things for his criticism of capitalist 
society. “But my style is my own. I 
am an intuitive. My only teacher has 
been my public.” 

And what contribution, pray, did 
Circus make to the Marxist-Leninist 
pattern of life? 

Popov instantly expanded. 

“T will tell you. On the way to 
London we visited Brussels. There we 
saw an American circus. A circus where 
they had dwarfs as clowns. Where 
dwarfs were humanly degraded. Where 
dwarfs were made lower than animals. 
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Where dwarfs had water poured over 
them for no reason at all. Where 
dwarfs had their faces slapped. For 
two days I was affected by it.” 

“How?” 

“T felt rotten. My head ached. | 
was terribly depressed. That is the 
effect American circuses have. Soviet 
circuses, on the other hand, uplift the 
public, make ‘them interested in life. 
After going to a Soviet circus people 
who never had anything to do with 
sport take up sport, people who had 
never joked take up joking.” 

Others had gathered round: the 
handsome bear-leader, the stocky horse- 
trainer, the sharp-nosed comic who is 
always falling like a log, a scattering of 
sensibly dressed Soviet wives, and 
Mr. Agadjanov, the circus director, 
whose swarthiness, fawn suit and eyes 
are those of a secret service agent. They 
underwrote Popov’s orthodoxy with 
weighty synchronized nods. It was a 
scene that clamoured for take-off. 
Chaplin might have done something 
hilarious with it thirty years ago. 
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—An Income Tax Man 


MAN of between forty 
and forty-five gave me 
this account. He had 
followed the profession 
for upwards of twenty 
years. His face was 
furrowed, and he had 
the appearance of be- 
ing older than he 
admitted. All was 
clean and _ spotless 
in his house, which 

was joined to the house that stood next; 
the two being isolated, as it were, from 
the adjacent pair, which were also 
joined together, and so on up the street 
to the very top, where there was a 
provision store and an omnibus stop. 
“Can’t grumble, I suppose,” he said, 
“things being what they are; although 
there are times when I wonder how I'll 
survive to the end of my days and have 
enough put by to do more than buy a 
coffin. Times have changed since first 
I entered the service. Why, in those 


days, a man with four hundred and fifty 
a year would take a holiday in France 
during the summer, or it may be Italy, 


and so come back healthy from the 
sunshine and fitter for his work. Also, 
for pleasure and convenience he would 
keep a car; and there were some who 
put their sons to famous schools, so 
that they might better themselves still 
further, proving a credit to their family. 
Whereas to-day, with seven hundred, I 
would as soon think of a fortnight on 
some remote planet as of a week on the 
Continent. As it is, the fortnight I 
passed in Cornwall with my wife and 
children last August took one-sixth of 
my entire’s year’s income. It is true 
I have a car, but what good is that to 
a man without an expense account?” 

In reply to my questions he explained 
in some detail how the upkeep and 
maintenance of a motor-car cost three 
pounds per week, and sometimes four. 
He was adroit in the use of figures, 
and I have no reason to suppose that he 
exaggerated. ‘Therefore most times it 
stands in the garage and rots, for 
although I would willingly dispose of it 
for such small sum as it might fetch, 
my wife has grown attached to it. 
Indeed, she regards it as essential for 
the sake of appearances.” 

The family consisted of himself and 


his wife, two sons, aged fourteen and 
twelve respectively, and a daughter aged 
nine. Food, and other necessary house- 
hold items, cost six or seven pounds 
every week. He was proud to point out 
that they ate well, though admitting that 
their meals were neither varied nor 
elaborate. For the house, which was 
being bought on mortgage, he reckoned 
to spend four pounds a week, taking into 
account the repayments to the building 
society, repairs, rates and decorations. 
From the three pounds or so per week 
that remained he must clothe the whole 
family, pay a little in insurance, put 
something by in the way of savings 
(“Usually nothing at all”) and pay his 
fares to and from the place of his 
business, a matter of seven shillings per 
week. 

“Often I eat luncheon at my desk, 
for my wife has the knack of preparing 
sandwiches, do you see, that are at once 
attractive and sustaining. At other times 
I will buy a meat meal at a snack-bar. 
I must be at work by nine, and am kept 
continually busy. Why, the nature of 
my work is to assess the incomes of 
those who, in one way or another, 
contrive to get hold of more money than 
I can ever hope to earn. For the most 
part they regard Schedule D as a means 
whereby they may, by lying and pre- 
tending, keep nearly all of this money 
in their possession and so enjoy the 
sweets of society; at the expense, that is, 
of their harder working fellow-citizens, 
who must pay a true and crushing 
proportion of their wages in tax, by 
reason of P.A.Y.E. 

“Yes, I pay as I earn, and would be 
happy enough to do so if I did not 
have daily evidence of the chicanery by 
which my betters strive to retain all but 
a minute part of their income. I am a 
Tory in politics, naturally, but I must 
confess to some sympathy with those of 
my colleagues who threaten to dally 
with Socialism, once their eyes are 
opened to the true state of affairs.” 

He could see no happy future for the 
nation, maintaining that all would 
presently return to living in caves and 
hunting with stone clubs. He had the 
benefit of television, which, he said, had 
first educated him down to the intelli- 
gence of a moron, and was now engaged 
in insulting that intelligence. He 
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smoked eighteen cheap cigarettes in a 
day, and they were added to the grocery 
bill. He sometimes took his wife to the 
moving pictures. He hoped to be able 
to afford a visit to the theatre once more 
before he died. For the rest, he spent 
his leisure tending the lupins in his 
small garden, walking on Hampstead 
Heath with his children, and reading 
books on travel in far-off lands, which he 
borrowed from a library at a cost of 
fourpence per week per volume. 

I have set down his case at more 
length than might seem necessary, for 
the reason that he is typical of a large 
section of the London poor. Curiously 
enough, he did not regard himself as 
poor. His family had been lower 
middle-class, he said, for generations. 

ALEX ATKINSON 


A Very Proper Noun 
“Sleep” is the title of the latest book 
by Dr. Marie Stopes. 

HERE was a time, sweet Sleep, 
when you were gay, 
An active verb, with amorous pre- 
position. 
Then every night was Fauna’s holiday; 
Certain your joy—though not so your 
condition, 
Because a patroness devised your good, 
A goddess with a Cause—and no 
effects. 
Yet Morpheus-like she changes now and 
would 
Regard you as a Noun, unparsed with 
sex. 
Aye, to a nounery is your goddess gone 
Devoutly to extol the eight-hour night. 
See what your champion embarks upon; 
Alas that she should think it good to 
write 
A study to divorce the name of Stopes 
From literature in plain sealed 
envelopes. 


Patrick HEyworTH 





Inside Scotland 


The Auld Sang 


HE Highland battalion in which 

I served mustered one Highland 
officer and six Highland men. 

But the Northumbrian commanding 
officer and his Hampstead second-in- 
command were Highland at heart and 
indiscriminate in their use of salted 
porridge and bagpipe music upon the 
men whom they called “the Jocks.” 
Although not more than seventy per 
cent of “the Jocks” were ever English, 
it would be idle to pretend that inter- 
national understanding was complete. 
When we taught regimental history 
and prefaced our remarks with the 
customary “Black Watch history. All 
men originally from the Argylls, 
Gordons, Seaforths, Camerons—OUT- 
SIDE!” new English recruits looked 
sad and thoughtful. They could not 
fathom why Paisley Argylls and Cupar 
Fife Camerons should brawl about the 
Massacre of Glencoe. They were 
puzzled when their Lowland tent-mates 
were either bored or made barbarous by 
the pibroch, depending on the mood. 
They were mystified by the Lowland 





Scot whose knowledge of the Highlands 
had been gained on one mystery tour 


to the Pass of Killiecrankie in the 
summer of ‘thirty-nine. This soldier 
referred to his Highland comrades as 
“dirty half-foreigners” and yet keened 
with nostalgia when tenors sang of 
westering home to Islay. 

We tried to explain to the English 
that the Highland line of the geography 
book trampled down the heather and the 
history, wandering freely from the truth. 
And so, we said, whether a man was 
Highland or Lowland was very much a 
matter of the emotion of the moment. 
As we expressed it, the Lowlander was 
proud of being Lowland. But pride in 


By MARSHALL 


the Highlander and his old fierce ways 
had been spreading south, ever since he 
was finally disarmed. So the Lowlander 
was militantly proud of Highland 
origins if the Highland origins were 
sufficiently remote, for the average 
Highlander was not particularly proud 
of what the modern Highlander had 
become. 

The thing was as simply put as the 
immediate action on a Bren gun, but 
the less eager English volunteers in the 
battalion did not profit from our 
explanation. Their ill-considered verdict 
was that if the battalion was an example 
of Scottish administration and Scottish 
co-operation, the Scots were not ready 
for home rule. 

To-day, as a patriotic Scot, living in 
London for reasons of my own, I find 
that this misconception is common, 
The English will not appreciate that 
we Scots are never more purposeful, 
nationalist and warlike than when we 
are arguing among ourselves. 

Consider the Cause. Although the 
better minds among us are all in favour 
of Home Rule, many of us deny the 
right of the English to grant it to us, and 
many more are undecided on the form 
which Home Rule should take. There 
are Scottish Nationalists like my Uncle 
Bob who is seventy-eight and, as he says, 
“Prematurely white but committed to 
a policy of non-violence.”” There are the 
more fiery Scottish Republicans, referred 
to by a renegade Scottish writer as ‘that 
terrorist organization, the ‘Tartan 

—Masks.” There are Scottish Separatists 
who feel that India made a grave 
mistake in choosing to remain within 
the Commonwealth, while Eire’s in- 
dependence is a sham. 

Now there is every indication that we 
are sufficiently trained by our 
preliminary skirmishing among 
ourselves to show our purpose 
to the foreigner. Everywhere a 
martial note is heard. Ponder 
on the words of the Reverend 
David Dick, delivered at the 
Wallace Monument on the six 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of Sir William’s death. 

“What,” asked the Reverend 
David, “‘would have been the 
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history of the world if Scotland had 
not had a man like Wallace to rise 
up ee ot 

We are constantly reminding our- 
selves that a million and a half Scots 
have been forced to emigrate in the last 
fifty years and that perhaps as many 
again live in oppressed minority groups 
in and around London. In the daily 
newspaper with the second largest 
circulation in Scotland William 
McLaren wrote: 


5 
5% 


“How much longer can we ignore 
the Registrar-General’s annual figures 
of Scottish emigration? At the rate of 
23,000 each year we may wake up 
eventually to find no Scots left North 
of the —Tweed—their places having 
been taken by our space-hungry 
Southern neighbours ... Shades of 
the clearances! The remedy lies in 
our own hands had we the vision to 
see it.” 

No longer will we tolerate injustice. 
When two senior N.C.O.s of a Scottish 
regiment were court-martialled at Ayr 
for striking a warrant officer they 
pleaded that they had no case to answer 
under Scottish law. They were found 
guilty, but there was more than a hint 
of menace in the warning to the War 
Office which the Scots Independent 
gave: ‘Scottish law must be defended 
at all costs. ‘The military authorities 
must not be allowed to flout it at their 
will. ‘They honour the laws of other 
countries where the offences of soldiers 
are concerned. They must do so here.” 
In the south much lip service has 
been paid to the “superiority of 
Scottish education.” It would be 
advisable for the English to learn the 
true meaning of the phrase. Take my 
own case. At school in Dundee we 
used to gaze steadfastly south and sing 
the key line of the school song “Who 
would rule must first obey.” 

As we applied ourselves to the thought 
of the professions we would later lead 
we learned without surprise that Scots 
already led in most of them. A born 
statesman from Glasgow, seated on my 
right, was reassured that Glasgow had 
provided five Prime Ministers in the 
last fifty years. A nation of born 
leaders must be allowed to lead 
themselves. 
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What Porridge Had John Keats 


cap tea-and-bun at the café, Agnes 
made me take off my pince-nez. 
Then she put on her own spectacles 
and, after a good look at my face, said 
she couldn’t make up her mind whether 
she loved me or not, but she would 
know one way or the other on the 
twenty-third, which is the Eve of St. 
Agnes, her patron saint. She said Keats 
had written a poem about a young lady 
who went to bed, fasting, on St. Agnes’ 
Eve and dreamed of her true love and 
woke up and ran away with him and 
lived happily ever after. She said she 
was going to fast all Monday (so we 
should not be meeting that evening for 
our usual tea-and-bun) and she’d let 
me know next day who she’d dreamed 
of. Memo: Get Keats out of Paddington 
Library. Oh, darling, darling Agnes!!!! 
Jan. 21. Perused Keats’ poem over a 
lunch-time tea-and-bun. The young 
lady’s name was Madeline and she 


i 20. This evening, over a night- 


hoped she would dream of a gentleman 
called Porphyro (how much more 
dashing than Herbert) who, before she 
went to bed, concealed himself in her 
“closet” where he had thoughtfully 
stored a considerable quantity of food— 
so that when Madeline woke up she 
might be more favourably disposed to 
his advances by discovering not only 
someone to love but something to eat. 
Keats says how Madeline 


slept an azure-lidded sleep, 
In blanchéd linen, smooth, and 
lavender’d, 
While he from forth the closet brought 
a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, 
and gourd; 
With jellies soother than the creamy 
curd, 
And lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 
From Fez; and spicéd dainties, every 
one, 
From silken Samarcand to 
Lebanon. 
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These delicates he heap’d with glowing 
hand 

On golden dishes and in 
bright... 


ba skets 


Met Agnes at the café this evening and 
asked her what she thought of Porphyro’s 
idea. Agnes said she’d always thought 
it was nice. Asked her, as though 
jocularly, whether she had a closet and 
she said only a communal bathroom 
opposite her bed-sitter. I off-handedly 
said what a jam there must be there at 
bed-time but she said they only used it 
in the morning. 

Jan. 22. Had no lunch, as I must 
economize if I am to pay for Porphyro’s 
“*feast”’ out of my modest purse. Made 
the following basic list: candied apple, 
quince, plums, gourd, jellies, lucent 
syrops, cinnamon, manna, dates, spiced 
dainties, dishes, baskets. Doubt whether 
I can afford some of these, even sup- 
posing they are all in season. Shall 
work out some sensible but close 





approximations. E.g. my helpful diction- 
ary gives ‘‘manna”’ not only a mytho- 
logical but a pharmaceutical definition: 
“Sweet juice, used in Calabria and 
Sicily as a gentle laxative.” 

Yan. 23. St. Agnes’ Eve! 11.15 p.m.!! 
The hour approaches!!! Have made all 
my purchases ({1 11s. 4d) and packed 
them in my rucksack, which I can sling 
over my shoulders, and my suitcase 
which will have to be carried flat. The 
front door of Agnes’ boarding-house is 
not locked till midnight. 1 shall conceal 
nyself in the communal bathroom, make 
my entry into her bed-sitter at 11.50, 
arrange the “feast” as tastefully as cir- 
cumstances permit, and wake her (with 
a kiss???) at midnight. Am wearing my 
blue suit, stiff collar, bowling-club tie, 
dark cardigan, and have used a little 
talcum powder. 

Later. All went well in the bathroom, 
though someone tried to get in at 11.45 
and I had to cry “Occupied!” in a high 
falsetto voice. Not difficult for me. 
Managed to pass the nervous waiting- 
time by recollecting how, perhaps at this 
very moment, Agnes, 

her vespers done, 

Of all its wreathéd pearls her hair she 

frees; 

Unclasps her warméd jewels one by 

one; 

Loosens her 

degrees 

Her rich attire creeps rustling to her 

knees, 

Half-hidden like a mermaid in sea- 

weed... 


fragrant 


boddice; by 
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Made entry, by candlelight, into her 
bed-sitter on schedule at 11.50. 

Like Porphyro, I “‘listen’d to her 
breathing” —and, ‘hearing it plainly 
above the hum of traffic and the loud 
pounding of my own heart, judged her 
to be asleep. There was her “‘warméd” 
costume-jewellery on the wash-hand 
stand! There, flung carelessly over a 
cane-bottomed chair, what I took to be 
her “fragrant boddice”! On tip-toe 
I approached her bedside-pedestal, 
removed her spectacle-case and her 
nose-drops, and began to dispose the 
festive contents of my rucksack and my 
suitcase. These (I say it with some 
pride) were less remotely dissimilar from 
their Keatsian originals than I had dared 
to hope. Thus: 


Heap of candied apple: 

4 toffee-apples. 
Plums (out of season): 

} lb. dried prunes. 
Jellies: 

1 pkt. raspberry shape. 

1 made blancmange. 
Gourd: 

1 small vegetable marrow. 
Spiced dainties: 

1 tin cheese-straws. 

} lb. gherkins. 

1 tin Mix-Bix Cocktail Fancies. 


Having given much thought to the 
lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon, the 
manna and the dates (which last were 
beyond my means) I had hit on an 
ingenious and economic way of killing 
three birds with one stone. Into her 
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tooth-tumbler—having first carefully 
removed the teeth—I poured a small 
cocktail-sized measure of Syrup of Figs, 
shook in a paper-twist of powdered 
cinnamon and stirred the contents with 
my fountain-pen. The result was more 
tinct than lucent, but I do not see how 
a syrop (even if it were made with dates 
instead of figs) could ever .simultane- 
ously be both. 

I now took out my “baskets bright” 
—two greengrocer’s punnets which I 
had painted myself in Agnes’ favourite 
colours, red and mauve; and my 
“golden dishes’’—three ‘‘ Hostess”’ Gilt- 
Foil Paper Doilies. I put the Syrup-of- 
Figs-and-Cinnamon cocktail on Agnes’ 
pedestal and, beside it, the gherkins 
arranged in a star-pattern on one of the 
doilies. I gaily stuck three of the 
toffee-apples in the holes on her gas- 
ring, and the cheese-straws in a small 
embroidered spill-holder which I found 
on the mantelpiece over the gas-fire. I 
set the Made Blancmange (my piéce de 
résistance) in its shop-container on the 
table and flanked it with one doily 
containing the packet of raspberry shape 
and another containing the Mix-Bix 
Fancies. On her bedside chair (after 
removing and carefully folding her 
“boddice”’”) I put the second “bright 
basket” containing the vegetable 
marrow; and on the bed itself, at her 
own dear feet, the bag of dried prunes. 

Midnight was striking as I took up 
my position by her pillow and, holding 
the candle-stump in one hand and the 
remaining toffee-apple temptingly in the 
other, cried: 

“And now, my love, my seraph fair, 

awake! 

Thou art my heaven, and I thine 

eremiute: 

Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ 

sake!” 
At this, Agnes awoke with a considerable 
start. “Ah, Herbert,” she should have 
said, “‘but even now thy voice was at 
sweet tremble in mine ear, made 
tuneable with every sweetest vow.” 

Unfortunately she said no such thing. 


& & 


“The bridesmaids Miss 
and Miss Eileen —— sisters 
of the bride, wore dresses of lavender and 
blue net respectively, with head-dresses and 
mittens to tone. Both carried Victorian 
Derek —— brother of the bridegroom.” 
Penrith Observer 


Those good old two-bottle men. 
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Maiden Flight to Moscow 


HE expedition sets out by 
chartered aircraft next day: six 


mannequins with their impresario, 
Cherry Marshall, herself as young and 
fair as the girls she chaperones. With 
them go a hundred model dresses; and 
hats and shoes and nylons, and lingerie, 
corsetry, swim-suits ; handbags, 
umbrellas, gloves, costume jewellery, 
furs, cosmetics, perfumes ...a fabulous 
freight to fly through the curtain to the 
never-never-land for luxuries. Since 
1917 no Western fashions have been 
shown in Moscow; not so much as a 
fashion magazine has fed the heart’s 
hunger for frivolity. 

This mission is a private enterprise of 
the London Model House Group; 
enterprising to the point of bravado. 
There is a splendid touch of high 
adventure about this taking off in a 
chartered flying-boudoir—by a route 
yet unknown to them when the send-off 
party was held last week, to a far-away 
city where their accommodation was 
also then still unknown. There is, too, a 
fine broad sweep about taking the vast 
exhibition hall at the Gorki Park of 
Rest and Culture for three weeks, con- 
tracting to give two fashion shows a day, 
with a personnel of but six mannequins. 
Here is none of the atrophied atmo- 
sphere of the “official mission”; no 
taint of the Civil Service talent for 
finding a difficulty for every solution. 

Lady Hayter, wife of the British 
Ambassador in Moscow, is giving a 
reception at which the dresses will 
appear before the series of shows in 
Gorki Park. But at the farewell party in 
London an Assistant Secretary from 
the Board of Trade was all that had 
been promised. Not very promising, 
but even so it seemed just the shade of 
a shadow of a slight for his place to be 
taken by a pair of step-ins. This pair, 
one of each sex, appeared to be tied 
together by invisible tape for the 





duration of the party. Perhaps this was 
for mutual aid and security: aid in 
replying to questions (in duet); security 
in insisting that what they said must not 
be quoted—an insistence entirely un- 
necessary, since nothing they said was 
worth quoting. 

The representation was 
stronger. Here was Mr. Kamensky, 
Trade Representative of the U.S.S.R. 
in the United Kingdom. Here, too, 
were a whole lot of jolly comrades from 
the Russian Embassy, including a Naval 
Attaché and a Military one, enjoying 
themselves to the hilt as they watched 
the models displaying the clothes: 
“Charming, more than charming. Nice, 
very nice.” And here were their wives, 
greyly be-suited and un-behatted, but 
girlishly accepting lipsticks from the 
Director of the Bond Street Beauty 
Salon which is supplying the model’s 
make-up; happily torn over the choice 
of Pink Fig or Mad Red. ‘The models 
will be made-up just as they are for 
London shows, and the clothes are not 
especially designed for Russia but are 
a selection from the best ready-to-wear 
collections which will be on sale in 
English shops in the autumn: suits, 
overcoats, cocktail dresses, short and 
long evening dresses, evening coats. 

Goodwill is all part of a party, and 
does not necessarily herald good trade. 
Indeed, a dampening interpretation 
could be put upon Mr. Kamensky’s 
remark about a useful interchange of 
ideas: as far as fashion ideas go this is 
a one-way traffic. But there have been 
signs and portents which augur well. 
Last autumn, Madame Kaminskaya, 
chief buyer from a Leningrad store, 
was here with a delegation of women. 
Theirs was not a fashion mission, but 
she saw a few shows and from one 
ready-to-wear house ordered the com- 
plete collection of forty models, in a 
complete range of sizes. 


Russian 


Buyers from 














By ALISON ADBURGHAM 


all the big cities of Russia will come to 
see our clothes in Moscow: business 
could be almost embarassingly big. 

The Gorki Hall has been redecorated 
for the occasion; or, to put the very 
dullest interpretation on the facts, its 
redecoration has coincided with the 
British presentation. Alcoves all round 
the hall will display clothes and 
accessories on dummies; two alcoves 
will be devoted to cosmetics. Three 
thousand posters have been shipped 
from England; the Russians themselves 
have printed catalogues and tickets for 
two thousand spectators a day. As a 
draw, it seems even bigger than Hamlet, 
but then a theatre-loving people are 
naturally drawn to fashion. Hamlet 
reminded them that all the world’s a 
stage—and if men and women are 
merely players, they should at least 
dress up. 

In the March number of Soviet 
Woman there is a coloured photograph 
of Clarissa Chestak, farm agronomist. 
In leather jerkin and headscarf, she 
gives the familiar, approved impression 


of endurance. It is the rural companion 
picture to the urban group of factory 


workers and delegates. But on a close 
inspection this portrait has a new and 
feminine feature: a bunch of field 
flowers is tucked into the windscreen 
of Madame Chestak’s lorry. Madame 
Chestak has recently been elected to the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R._ I, 
in her important new position, she feels 
the urge to tuck a posy of flowers in her 
corsage, then indeed the timing of our 
mission to Moscow is perfect. 


B B 


Duty to Readers Comes First 
““Don’t PRINT 
Tue Story or My TRiIAt,’ 
SHE Soss. 
Full amazing story—Page 10.” 
Sunday Mail (Scotland) 











F, as he has asserted, the purpose of 
if journalism should be not to enter- 
tain but to influence opinion, then 
Lord Beaverbrook, that literary centi- 
pede with every foot meticulously put 
wrong, is the most incompetent journal- 
ist that there has ever been. Politicians 
shun his support as “the kiss of death,” 
and it was speedily apparent that the 
Beaverbrook Press clarion call to 
Members to reverse their verdict on 
abolition had taken all the heart out of 
the anti-abolitionists. With the Warden 
of All Souls and Lord Beaverbrook on 
their side they felt that the odds against 
them were too heavy. The last stages of 
the committee went through easily 
enough and by far larger abolitionist 
majorities than had been recorded 
hitherto. The abolitionists had kept 
their forces together with. admirable 
persistence. The campaign against 
them in the popular press had had its 
inevitable effect of solidifying their 
ranks, and the anti-abolitionists were 
getting bored. So, for the moment, if 
you want to get hanged there are only 
two ways of doing it: either you must 
murder somebody else first and then 
murder a warder in prison, or you must 
go and live-in Northern Ireland. As up 
to the present there is no sign of 
abolition in Southern Ireland, the Irish 
have at last found a common interest 
which transcends partition. Divided 
we fall; united we hang. 
There were some patriotic Scots who 
did not see why, while injustices were 
on, Scotland should be left out—or 


should it rather be “left in”? Their 
argument roughly was that the Scots in 
the past had been more humane than 
the English and had rarely hanged one 
another since the good Lord Cockburn’s 
time. But if the English were going to 
go all humane, then the Scots must go 
inhumane just to show that they were 
different. But Mr. James Stuart 
thought that it would be all too much 
trouble, and the amendment was 
decisively rejected. Perhaps we may 
yet see Lady Tweedsmuir and Sir 
Thomas Moore stealing, like a second 
Stone of Scone, the last gallows from 
Pentonville in order to erect it in the 
courtyard of Edinburgh Castle. 

In spite of Mr. Jack Simon’s plea 
that they should debate Clause I all 
over again, the House preferred Sir 
Charles MacAndrew and an early bed 
and voted it in by 42. But even then 
they did not get to bed before they had 
witnessed a very odd performance by 
Mr. Cyril Osborne, who quoted on the 
floor of the House certain alleged 
remarks of Sir Beverley Baxter’s private 
conversation about how he would treat 
condemned murderers. It is extra- 
ordinary that one who has been in the 
House as long as Mr. Osborne should 
be guilty of such a bétise. Parliamentary 
life can only continue if a rigid code of 
honour prevents Members from making 
public use of private conversations. If 
that goes, all honour is at an end and 
all private discussion impossible. 

Before that the House had plodded on 


in its industrious and unexcited way, 
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seeing to it that agricultural workers 
should be protected against injury at 
their work—plodded the more pleasantly 
because in its present mood all quarters 
of the House are agreed (and very 
rightly so too) that, however beastly 
everybody else may be, Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory at any rate is jolly nice. Most 
accidents on the farm, said Mr. Jeger 
who has a manner which has given a 
new meaning to the word Goolish— 
come not so much from complicated 
machinery as from people falling off 
ladders. ‘The House was for the moment 
inclined to be unimpressed, but when 
it emerged that Mr. Heathcoat Amory 
had himself once fallen off a ladder it 
was recognized that here indeed was a 
grave national problem. Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory, said Mr. Gooch in winding up, 
had ‘earned full marks” for his 
handling of the bill, and all dissolved 
into a miasma of sweetness and light 
that would have brought joy into the 
heart of Matthew Arnold. 

All Members, we said, love Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory. Should we perhaps 
have written “all male Members”? 
For on Thursday he did not have quite 
such an easy ride—because of potatoes, 
or more precisely because of women 
who could not buy potatoes. Mr. Heath- 
coat Amory is a masculinist. He thinks 
that men are equal to women and 
indeed that some of them are more 
equal than others. He thinks that he 
can shop better than women Socialist 
M.P.s, and he tells the women so. The 
women do not like it. They prefer to 


Sir Thomas Moore and Lady Tweedsmuir 
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The Minister of ‘ Transport” 


apply to themselves the theme-song 
“Everything you can do I can do 
better.” And yet the sad fact is that 
none of us is infallible—not even 
Mrs. Braddock. Even Mrs. Braddock, 
though she was wise enough to say 
nothing about potatoes, had to admit 
that she had spelt incorrectly the name of 
a prison inmate who had (or had not—it 
was not quite certain which) been 
prevented from writing to her by the 
prison authorities. 

Mr. Watkinson does not stand quite 
as high in favour with his opponents as 
does Mr. Heathcoat Amory—though 
they like him, I fancy, well enough. 
Mr. George Strauss was pleased that 
old motor-cars were going to be com- 
pulsorily tested, though pained that the 
Government would allow them to be 
tested in private garages and would not 
include windscreen-wipers and in- 
dicators in the shopping-list. But most 
of the comedy of the afternoon was 
provided unwittingly by Mr. Molson. 
Mr. Molson is the House’s greatest 
master of the Pained and Pompous 
Rebuke, and umpires must always be 
careful to watch him to see that he 
does not drag his foot. Mr. Richard 
Sharples, fielding deep gully on the 
Government side of the House, asked 
if Mr. Molson had “given up”’ the idea 
of an underpass under Oxford Circus. 
“T have never given up the idea,” said 


Mr. Molson, every inch an Under- 
Secretary, hot from lunch and bridling 
at the indecent word, “‘because I never 
had it.” Mr. Sharples, a man of the 
most modest thoughts, sat down, 
blushing at the impropriety which had 
exposed the nakedness of the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary's mind. But it 
appeared, before the evening was 
through, that the list of ideas which the 
Parliamentary Secretary had never had 
was quite considerable. Parking meters 
would automatically reveal an increased 
charge per hour after two hours. But 
what would happen if the motorist came 
back after one hour fifty-five minutes 
and cheated by slipping in a new 
shilling and making the meter start all 
over again? “The attendant would keep 
an eye on the meter and stop him.” 
But if the attendant had to keep an 
eye on the meter, what was the point 
of having the meter? Would it not be 
cheaper just to have, at any rate, a 
one-eyed attendant? Mr. George Oliver 
was puzzled. Mr. George Oliver is 
often puzzled. We remember the 
occasion when a Chairman of a Com- 
mittee said “All those in favour say 
“No.’” Mr. Oliver said ‘‘ No,” where- 
upon the Chairman said “The Ayes 
have it.” But this time at any rate 
Mr. Oliver had some reason for his 
puzzle. 

Then on certain “designated” roads 
no dogs are to be allowed except on a 
lead—on pain of a £5 fine. The heart 
of a dog-loving nation bleeds for the 
poor dog, wandering hopelessly from 
lamp-post to lamp-post in search of an 
“undesignated”” road and in the end, 
unable to contain itself, crying “To 


hell with the five pounds. Here goes.”’ 
Mr. Molson, his mind less closed against 
dogs than against underpasses, was 
prepared to consider a proposal that the 
roads should be closed to dogs only 
during certain times. It conjures up an 
even more beautiful picture—the grey- 
hounds in the slips, straining at the lead, 
at last the solemn chiming of the church 
clock—would it never  strike?—the 
joyous cry “Come on, boys, they’re 
open now,” and the dogs with happy 
yelps rushing on to the road, scattering 
the nervous motorists to right and left. 
A little comfort for Mr. Nabarro. 
The speed limit for lorries is to go up, 
but not, it seems, until the spring. It 
is in the spring, says Mr. Watkinson, 
that the lorry drivers’ fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of speed, and spring- 
time is the ring-time for thirty miles an 
hour. Meanwhile conversations con- 
tinue. CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs 


i The locomotive 
anding at Platform 2 
is getting st@am up again 
and will shortly Leave the J. 





What Price Begums? 


(India is about to introduce a decimal coinage system) 


AJAHS some time ago oppressed 
Their subjects as they thought it best, 
And if the law got on their tracks 
For being lax with liberty 
They bought a little perjury 
By being liberal with lakhs. 


Dead is the glamour of the East. 
One does not mourn it in the least 

Nor, with reforming zeal, make whoopee. 
One learns though, with a sense of fitness 
That now a man must bribe a witness _ 

By slipping him a millirupee. 
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Thirty Years On 


O long as there are people in Britain 
who remember 1929 every American 
trade recession, however slight, will 
reawaken fears of another transatlantic 
storm. In recent weeks Wall Street has 
been distinctly off-colour and the 
pessimists, after a hurried glance at the 
Dow-Jones indices, have been predict- 
ing slump and ruin. 

The economy of the United States, 
they say, is still dangerously vulnerable. 
There is too much hire-purchase, too 
much borrowing. Industrial employ- 
ment depends for its stability on the 
maintenance of an extraordinarily high 
demand for luxury goods, on the 
public’s willingness to accept the 
blandishments and injunctions of the 
advertisers. The pre-war ideal of two 
cars in every garage has been extended 
to cover a wide range of consumer 
durables—a_ television set in every 
room, a country cottage for every city 
dweller, and soon. Americans are sup- 
posed to throw enough good food into 
their bins to feed half China, to replace 
household goods at twice the rate 
common in Western Europe; and if all 
their half-smoked cigarettes and cigars 
were placed end to end... In other 
words, if Americans were made to 
tighten their belts industry would suffer 
a disastrous depression. 

This view is altogether too gloomy. 
The American economy is in much 
better shape than it was before the war. 
In 1929 a recession got out of hand and 
became a slump very largely because the 
basic purchasing power of the country 
was in the wrong hands. Since 1940 
there has been a wholesale redistribution 
of the national income, and a sudden 
devastating shrinkage of effective 
demand is now out of the question. It 
remains true that a substantial portion 
of America’s productive resources is 
geared to what the rest of the world 
regards as luxury goods, but material 
indulgence has become part of the 
American way of life and would not 
now be sacrificed as meekly as it was in 
the early ‘thirties. 


The comparison with 1929 falls down 
too when we consider the new financial 
set-up. In 1929 America was isolation- 
ist and had few permanent interests 
overseas: to-day America is a world 
power with enough foreign loans and 
gift dollars outstanding to ensure a 
healthy level of exports for many years. 
The banking system has been over- 
hauled and weeded, and deposits are 
now guaranteed by the government. 
Wall Street no longer permits the 
buying of shares on narrow shoe-string 
margins, and the companies quoted all 
have their capital on view in the window. 
There is none of the insane “ pyramid- 
ing” that duped the poor investor of 
1929. 

And if America has become a more 
stable economic unit, so too has Britain. 
The wider range of our industrial 
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Profitable Side Lines 


HEN the Government lowered 

the price of bacon at the last 
annual price review, dairy farmers also 
saw the red light. There is no doubt 
that the price of milk will be reduced. 
Costing will not be taken into account, 
but the revision will be made in the 
name of Increased Efficiency. 

It seems that the only ways to combat 
this diminution of income are either to 
go in for some speciality crop or to take 
over some of the processing of the 
farm’s raw materials, thus increasing the 
profit margin. 

Looking round for a speciality crop, 
I have been comparing the income per 
acre from a crop of lavender with that 
from a crop of barley. The difference is 
about five hundred per cent in the 
favour of lavender, which is also easier 
to grow. My most prosperous neighbour 
established his fortune by growing 
budgerigar seed during the war. Another 
has a lucrative contract with a firm in 
the Midlands. He grows coarse tobacco 
—unsmokable, but it produces nicotine 
which is the basis of all insecticides. 
I notice that we still import all our 
garlic from Spain, in spite of the fact 
that it will grow as easily in any county 
of England as it will in Andalusia. I 
would like to meet the man who could 
stop garlic growing. The same, of 
course, can be said of buckwheat. It 
likes the poorest land—and heaven 
knows we have plenty of that. The 
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activity, the re-alignment of our over- 
seas trade, and our domestic revolution 
have made us far more independent of 
the transatlantic giant than we were 
thirty years ago. An American slump 
would undoubtedly have serious con- 
sequences for Britain, but it need not 
send us spinning into an economic 
crisis, futile retrenchment and coalition 
government. 

During the last few years Americans 
have been acquiring selected London 
stocks in quantity, and inevitably there 
will now be some selling. It is, however, 
too early to say whether the London 
market will be able to absorb the 
returning equities without a further fall 
in prices. And it could happen that a 
deepening recession would bring more 
fugitive dollars to Britain in search of 
temporary security. MAMMON 


* 


yield is poor, but the price is high, since 
it is needed for so many kinds of 
biscuits. I wonder too whether any- 
body has ever tried to grow vanilla in 
this country; I should imagine it 
would grow as easily in Devonshire as 
it does in Provence. In any case it is 
certain that it is the speciality crop that 
pays, whether it is carnations or early 
rhubarb. 

But if we cannot fix up a contract for 
one of these crops, the next best thing 
seems to be to process some of the stuff 
we do produce. We can keep our milk, 
make it into cheese and sell it direct to 
hotels and restaurants; we can even 
smoke our own hams and cure our own 
bacon. The old methods of farm 
curing would give a flavour which should 
find a ready market, even in this age 
with a taste for mediocrity and an 
appetite for the drear. 

RONALD DUNCAN 


B Ba 


Drooping the Colour 


\ ," JE ladies had grandmammas 
slender and gay 


Who followed a fashion of fainting away; 

Like delicate petals of wind-over-June 

Their pastel-shade crinoline beauties 
were strewn, 


But fashion is fickle and stays not the 
same. 

To-day we are strong; and it’s rather a 
shame 

That men should be swooning who 
haven’t the knack 

Of a petal—(no wonder, in scarlet and 
black!) Haze_ TOWNSON 





BOOKING OFFICE 


Rare Books 
Minding My Own Business: An Auto- 


biography. Percy Muir. Chatto and 
Windus, 21/- 


O one who has had any close 
| \ | dealings with publishers could 

come to any other conclusion 
than that they are an odd lot; and this 
oddness goes right through the book 
business in whatever its form. I do not 
mean by this generalization to include 
the behaviour and idiosyncrasies of 
writers and journalists. Odd, too, they 
well may be; but they are to be thought 
of in another category. The people I 
pinpoint here are those who traffic in 
books, and are in general concerned 
with them for reasons other than those 
of direct connection of author and 


reader. It might be argued that second- 
hand booksellers are, in this sphere, 


perhaps the oddest of all. 

There is not space to discuss the 
fascinating question of whether those 
who enter this world in its various forms 
do so because of the hatred for books 
which is born in them, or whether the 
hatred comes as the years roll by and 
they become more and more the victims 
of the book. Probably there are both 
sorts. Even Mr. Percy Muir towards 
the end of his entertaining auto- 
biography shows signs of attempting to 
escape from the printed and bound word 
into a refuge of First Edition musical 
scores. 

His autobiography opens with an 
account of the founding of the original 
firm of Elkin Mathews by Charles 
Elkin Mathews in partnership with the 
first John Lane. This firm did a little 
of everything—new books, old books, 
publishing—and was, of course, even- 
tually associated (at the Bodley Head) 
with the Yellow Book and many other 
now famous publications of the nineties. 
Here -we immediately find ourselves in 
contact with an absolutely classical 
example of how books get marketed; 
because Elkin Mathews himself loathed 
his own publications. 

“The repugnance and horror for the 
Beardsley movement in Victorian 
England found its epitome and 


personification in Mathews,” says Mr. 
Muir, “‘ who, nevertheless, found himself 
responsible for the one firm above all 
others that published and publicized 
its most outrageous manifesto.” 

How the firm of Elkin Mathews 
became eventually a second-hand book- 
shop dedicated only to rare collectors’ 
items is the early part of Mr. Muir’s 


story. He tells us little about himself 
and his own background; but he had 
taken up bookselling as a profession, 
and had not been very happy in an 
earlier business venture. In 1930, 
when he joined Elkin Mathews (the 
founder of the firm having long passed 
on), he hoped that a new era of pros- 
perity and pleasant relationship had 
dawned. 

His narrative chronicles in detail the 
ups and down of rare book selling, 
especially in relation to the Slump, 
which hit it at an early stage. That 
story is interesting in itself, but far more 
amusing are the pen portraits of the 
different persons involved in the firm. 

For those who remember that period, 
Mr. Muir’s revelations are an especial 
treat. Everybody who “went about” at 
all in London knew of the shop, and 
many wondered how it managed to 
survive in the light of its staff and the 
manner it was run. Mr. Muir shows 
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that the way in which business was 
conducted was every bit as_ extra- 
ordinary as appeared from the outside. 

The moving spirit was A. W. Evans, 
ex-curate and journalist, who, much 
later, after the death of his wife, 
returned to the Church. There was 
H. V. Marrot, author of the Life and 
Letters of John Galsworthy (a book that 
contains some. excessively funny 
passages, not always intentional). Mr. 
E. Gathorne-Hardy, wearing his eye- 
glasses, played an important part; and 
was later joined by his equally eye- 
glassed younger brother, author of 
Recollections of Logan Pearsall Smith (of 
whom a savage little vignette is given 
here). 

Finally there was Greville Worthing- 
ton, who certainly deserves to be 
recorded as an eccentric. He met his 
death during the war, accidentally shot, 
I believe, by a sentry. Mr. Muir 
conveys very well Worthington’s extra- 
ordinary mixture of heartiness, horse- 
play, interest in money, inaptitude for 
business, passion for art and letters in 
certain restricted forms, and general 
unpredictable behaviour. 

In the end one wishes that Mr. Muir 
had simply produced a reference book 
to everyone in any way connected with 
the second-hand book business. Why 
should there be only a line or two about 
Mr. Graham Pollard? Why is Mr. John 
Carter taken completely for granted? 
We should have liked long descriptions 
of both of them. Perhaps these are 
coming in a subsequent volume. It is 
only fair to say that some of the 
involution of pure “business,” and the 
account of the author’s unfortunate libel 
action, are of somewhat esoteric interest; 
but there is much else by the way for 
everyone interested in how people 
really behave to each other and how they 
earn a living in an unusual way. 

ANTHONY POWELL 


Over-Planned 


The Flight from the Enchanter. Iris 
Murdoch. Chatto and Windus, 15/- 
This novel is closer to the weakness 

than the strength of Under the Net. It 

is planned with great care; but the plan 
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shows through. The central character, a 
dominating Press tycoon, is more attrac- 
tive and repellent to the author than he 
was to me. An arty, youngish Monte 
Cristo, he does not generate much power, 
and the elaborate arrangement of groups 
and individuals round him depends more 
on Miss Murdoch’s notebook than on his 
intrinsic force. Some of the episodes are 
funny in a rather crudely grotesque way 
and some of the characters are fresh 
combinations of “humours.” The tone 
of the narrative is relaxed and picaresque, 
which makes the highly cerebral con- 
struction seem even more voulu. The 
descriptions of things seen are often 
brilliant; Miss Murdoch is wonderful 
on napes of necks. 

On the other hand, this is an attempt 
to break through on a front where 
English fiction has had mainly defeats. 
If Miss Murdoch has the literary vitality 
to keep bashing away and if she can 
recapture the liveliness of her first book, 
she may manage to acclimatize the 
philosophic novel in England. 

R..G..G. PB. 


Our Samoan Adventure. 
Charles Neider. 
21/- 

Fanny Stevenson was too bustling and 
possessive for some of the adoring 
disciples of R.L.S., but judging from 
this diary, which she kept during the 
first three years at Vailima, she has been 
under-estimated. Scrawled in a ledger 
and never previously published, it was 
found by Charles Neider among the 
Stevenson papers in California. To 
double the difficulties a Victorian lunatic 
had inked in a number of passages. 
With infra-red, ultra-violet and severe 
eyestrain Mr. Neider has succeeded in 
straightening out the script, giving us 
useful notes and adding to the interest 
by including some of Stevenson’s own 
accounts of the same incidents. 

The erased portions disappoint by 
recording only mild family disagreements. 
Fanny wrote shrewdly and well, with a 
dry, practical wit. She gardened and 
farmed furiously, and doctored everyone 
within miles. Hurricanes, earthquakes, 
labour troubles and Stevenson’s fondness 
for local politics were frequent com- 
plications. The diary scarcely reflects a 
South Seas idyll, but one gets the 
feeling of a successful, if motherly, 
marriage. E. O. D. K. 


Edited by 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 


A Legacy. Sybille Bedford. 
and Nicolson, 15/- 
Immensely clever, perhaps too self- 

consciously so, and at times almost 

cryptic, Miss Bedford’s first novel is 
written in an off-beat English obviously 
designed to equate with her cosmo- 
politan setting and characters. The ghost 
of Ronald Firbank presides insubstan- 
tially over many of the interminable 
meals; the elliptical snatches of dialogue; 
the typographical devices and one-sided 
conversational reports: there are also 


Weidenfeld 


echoes of Miss Bowen and Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh, but the main influence—revealed 
principally in the melodramatic plot (the 
undelivered letter; the final suicide and 
family disintegration)—is that of Miss 
Compton-Burnett; always a dangerous 
one, especially if, as in the present case, 
ill-assimilated. 

On the other hand, the author 
recreates her period and scene—Germany 
in the nineteen-eighties and early years 
of this century—with loving care and 
minute attention to detail; there is a 
horrifically chilling vignette of life in a 
Prussian military academy, where the 
bullying and “disciplinary” methods 
exceed anything to be found in Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays or a_ latter-day 
detention barrack, in which Miss Bed- 
ford’s feline yet robust style is displayed 
at its individual best. J. M.-R. 


The Straight and Narrow Path. 

Tracy. Methuen, 12/6 

An English anthropologist staying in 
the insignificant Irish village of Patricks- 
town writes an article about local customs 
for that well-known drunken London 
journalist Mr. Pearl. The anthropologist 
has been taken by a delightful little local 
charmer named Patsy to watch the nuns 
leaping over a bonfire, but mention of 
this in his article under the sub-heading 
“Pagan Fertility Rites” lands him in a 
libel actien. And who is its instigator? 
None other than charmer Patsy, now 
metamorphosed into James Patrick la 
Trobe, solicitor. 

Miss Tracy skilfully avoids any touch 
of whimsy, and is often brilliantly funny. 
Her gallery of Irish characters includes a 
choleric Canon who seizes the chance of 
getting three hundred pounds to pay for 
his new bathroom, a faunish local peer 
who runs naked through the bracken, a 
wonderfully smooth Dublin lawyer, and 
a variety of drunks and _ eccentrics. 
Wisely she has avoided any attempt at 
coherent plot, and on her own level of 
crazy comedy—the honest anthropologist 
in the end becomes as tricky as any 
Irishman—she never puts a foot wrong. 


rs 


Honor 


AT THE BALLET 


Somnambulism (SADLER’s WELLS) 


HE Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet is 

nowadays exiled from its home in 

Islington for most of the year. 
On a return for a fortnight’s season it is 
displaying a sort of progress report. 
Except that its dresses show the effects 
of much packing and unpacking on tour 
the junior company is in fine fettle. 

A new ballet by KENNETH MACMILLAN 
is pretty certain to have what one may 
call intellectual content. So it turns out 
with Somnambulism, now seen in public 
for the first time. It is an affair of three 
dreams in which he gives choreographic 
expression to the experience of the 
unconscious mind. MAarcaret HILL is 
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seen in the dream world’s grip of 
anxiety, DoNALD Britron finds no 
escape from unsubstantial monotony 
until blessed awakening, and ANNE 
HEATON suffers a nightmare of pre- 
monition. MACMILLAN has devised steps 
and movement which subtly suggest the 
baseless fabric of a vision. This short 
work—it lasts fourteen minutes—is done 
in practice dress against black curtains 
and a sky-blue backcloth. The music by 
STAN KENTON, arranged by the com- 
pany’s musical director, JoHN LANCH- 
BERY, is as cacophonous and strident as a 
bad dream. 

- In Patricia Cox the company has a 
first-rate comedienne. Though not yet 
ready for such a classical réle as Giselle 
(in a pas de deux from which she appeared 
with MicHarEL Bouton) she excelled in 
Pineapple Poll—the free adaptation of 
H.M.S. Pinafore—as the pretty little 
bumboat woman. DONALD BRITTON is 
also among the company’s principal 
assets. C. B. MortLock 


AT THE PLAY 


Othello (STRATFORD-ON-AVON) 
The Rainmaker (St. MarrtIn’s) 
Off the Mainland (Arts) 


N Godfrey Tearle’s Othello, the best 
of our generation, fine intelligence 
was coupled with a massive sincerity 

which implied that, once given, his trust 
was hard to shake. The Othello at 
Stratford raises the question of how 
shrewd the Moor dare seem and yet be 
plausibly taken in by Iago. Harry 
ANDREWS is perfectly sincere, and in his 
gallant bearing the image of a populat 
tactical commander. At the same time he 
has the quick, darting mind of a practical 
man who would see through imposture 
in a moment, especially when, as in the 





case of EMLYN WILLIAMS’ Iago, the 
impostor is got up as if he were the First 
Throttler at the Tower. Belief in their 
relationship is not quite established. 
Smoothly and nimbly (his sinister page- 
boy in Night Must Fall creeps to mind) 
Mr. Wituiams makes Jago a villain 
driven by revenge, not by any intellectual 
subtlety. Mr. ANDREWS cannot find the 
emotional variety for the final scenes. 
The true rumble of tragedy is not there, 
but until then his performance is 
impressive and many things in it 
suggest it will improve. 

GLEN Byam SHAW’s production not 
only makes sense of all the action, but is 
beautifully arranged. I have never heard 
the conversation about Bianca between 
Iago and Cassio twisted into such 
damning evidence. The little scene with 
the musicians, usually cut, stands most 
profitably. MoT Ley’s work fits in well. 
The fixed stairs and balconies on either 
side smack a little of a neo-Georgian 
hotel, but they leave space in the centre 
for a range of magnificent curtains. 

There are weak spots. Roderigo is one 
of them. Bastt Hoskins’ Cassio is good, 
and D1aANA CHURCHILL’s Emilia takes 
fire movingly. But this production will 
be remembered mainly for a Desdemona 
of rare quality. Instead of the bewildered 
schoolgirl so often matched against 
Othello, MARGARET JOHNSTON gives us a 
poised woman whose awareness of her 
position makes her patience doubly 


lago—EMLYN WILLIAMS 


tragic. Beauty and spirit shine in this 
Desdemona, and when Othello slaps her 
face brutally in front of the astonished 
Lodovico everything in the theatre goes 
still. 


An American hick comedy by N. 
RicHARD NasH, The Rainmaker has a 
core of human wisdom that should touch 
all but the most cynical. At times its 
simplicities are almost unnerving: oafish 
horseplay, long conversations conducted 
mainly in grunts, nursery folk-songs to 
soften us before each scene. The back- 
ground is absurd, a ranch scorched by 
drought, where the men do no work and 
scheme unnaturally for the marriage of 
their efficient housekeeper—daughter and 
sister. But take all this, and at the centre 
is a fundamental little story delicately 
told and very beautifully acted, of a plain 
girl brought to life by the passing love of 
an adventurer. He claims the power to 
bring rain, and is hired, half as a joke, 
by the girl’s father, a gentle old gambler; 
although wanted for many enviable 
deceptions, he is at heart a romantic, 
longing to pull off a single memorsble 
miracle. In fact he succeeds in two. 
The one that matters is the awakening of 
the girl who is played, in scenes both of 
broad comedy and of most sensitive 
feeling, by GERALDINE Pace. This is a 
lovely performance. WuLFrRip LAWSON 
as the father, and SAM WANAMAKER as 
the confidence man, sustain the curious 


{Othello 
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magic, and on the musclebound fringe 
Nei McCa.ium seems exactly right as 


the young, dumb brother finding his 
voice, 


In RoBerT SHAW the Arts has found a 
young actor-dramatist who is certainly 
worth watching. Before passing into 
melodrama Off the Mainland builds up 
tension and interest with a skill that 
argues a genuine sense of theatre. Its 
scene is a prison-island on the wrong side 
of the Iron Curtain. Heat, boredom and 
the shadow of the resident spy have 
reduced the Governor to a wreck; he is 
drinking himself to bits, in the company 
of a dilapidated old doctor, official 
repairer to the victims of interrogation. 
Nerves and doom rule the island, and the 
arrival of the Governor’s brother, a soldier 
sick of horrors, tightens a further screw. 
Until now Mr. SHAw has gripped us and 
kept us guessing. Anything may happen; 
all that does is that the brother falls in 
love with the Governor’s tired young wife, 
and what with her pregnancy and her 
husband’s sterility the men shoot it out, 
in the best Western style, to the death. 
RALPH MICHAEL gives a careful study of 
a man visibly fraying, but the best 
character is the doctor, amusingly played 
by Martin MILier. The lovers, whose 
story drags the play downhill into con- 
ventional country, are taken somewhat 
solemnly by CONSTANCE WAKE and the 
author himself. 


Recommended 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Romanoff and JFuliet (Piccadilly— 

30/5/56), Ustinov’s best comedy. The 

Waltz of the Toreadors (Criterion— 

14/3/56), first-rate Anouilh. The Rivals 

(7/3/56), Sheridan with a flourish. 

Eric KEown 


IN THE PRESS 


Only Young Once 


HE Times has run the _ headline 

Youtu “Not Gornc to Docs,” 

then, in a leading article, declared 
“Indeed, the young sometimes put on 
almost too serious a face ... Where the 
prodigies celebrated by Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh in 1930 or thereabouts organized 
parties in balloons and swimming baths, 
the youth of to-day visits prisons and 
reads Kierkegaard.” 

Generally, there is every indication 
that a spirited attempt to understand 
young people is being made. Reynolds 
News strayed far from the Co-operative 
youth clubs for the report which began 
“"T'WENTY-THREE-YEAR old Brian Hollo- 
Way is an engineering draughtsman. He 
is also a part-time Bohemian. Says 
Brian, fingering his red, almost orange, 
beard ‘Our generation has been spoon- 
fed. We’re sick of it.’ So, like many 
Bohemians-by-night, Brian and his girl 
friend Beryl Collins play the guitar and 
sing folk songs.” 
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The Sunday Graphic has been par- 
ticularly quick with the kindly general- 
ization: “Most of the girls sigh for a 
‘semi’ [detached] . . . shining ambitions 
for the first post-war crop of teenagers 
reaching out for a permanent niche in a 
fear-fraught world.” 

Conducting a thorough, teams-of- 
special-investigators, on-the-spot job, the 
Graphic uncovered disquieting truths, 
here and there. Our quest, it admitted, 
took us down the rutted, cobbled streets of 
London’s East End after dark one Satur- 
day. A flurry of rain sent us in search of 
shelter. We found none. Because in every 
doorway, teenagers were cradled in each 
other’s arms. 

But, on the whole, the Graphic felt 
that youngsters were defendable and 
asked its readers to look upon each 
“‘jet-age teenager” as an_ individual. 
Meantime, the Empire News drew 
attention to the fact that Dr. Kinsey 
would not “comment specifically on 
Britain’s teenagers.” 

Lately the Daily Mirror has been pre- 
occupied with the adult problems of 
Piccadilly and in trying to persuade the 
editor of the Evening Standard to take a 
Number 15 bus and see The Shocking 
City for himself. But, when that job is 
done, the Mirror is bound to return to the 
study of youth as it has returned so often 
in the last few months. 

Humanitarians and circulation man- 
agers alike would welcome an even wider 
understanding of the younger reader. 
This may prove to be the beginning of a 
beginning. MARSHALL PUGH 


AT THE PICTURES 


Storm Centre 
Ill Cry To-morrow 

T’s always tempting to theorize about 
the motives that may have led to the 
sudden and (by comparison) almost 
unannounced showing in London of a 
film that has had no advance publicity. 
There is a routine about these things, 
and a marked break in it is bound to 
make one wonder. Storm Centre 
(Director: DANteL TARADASH) was press- 
shown unusually late in the week, at a 
time when many a newspaper critic is 
accustomed to have his article on the 
week’s films already written, if not 
indeed printed; but it turned out, as I 
think, to be more enjoyable and more worth 

writing about than any of the others. 
But speculation about the circum- 
stances of its showing is, after all, not 
very relevant to any kind of useful 
criticism of the film itself, which is well 
written, well played and well directed 
and succeeds in making astonishingly 
forceful a quite simple story about the 
effects of ill-informed suspicion in a 
small American town. Bette Davis 
appears as the local librarian, a respected 
widow who lives for her job and her 
interest in and influence on the children 
who use the library. There are com- 
plaints about a Communist propaganda 
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book; ordered to throw it out, she refuses 
on principle because there is no good 
librarian’s reason (“it’s not worn out, 
it’s not pornographic, it’s not the old 
edition”), and is accordingly dismissed. 
From this point the local gossips 
(including the rising young politician in 
search of a safely popular “ platform’’) 
find it easiest to assume she is a Com- 
munist: the town takes sides—very 
unequal sides. Engagements are broken, 
families upset, and a young boy becomes 
so hysterically hostile that he sets fire to 
the library. 

The ending is too easy: we are assured 
that as a result of this, people see the 
error of their ways and the indomitable 
lady will be reinstated. Hard to believe, 
if one remembers some of the stupidity, 
malice and—still more powerful—fear of 
popular opinion that led to her dismissal. 
But for the most part the film is honest 
and convincing as well as_ straight- 
forwardly good entertainment. Miss 
Davis dominates it, naturally; but there 
are excellent individual portraits among 
the other characters, and the narrative 
method (screenplay by the director and 
Eick MOLL) and the handling of detail 
are admirable throughout. 


The message of I’/l Cry To-morrow 
(Director: DANIEL MANN) seems to be 
“drying out is the worst.”’ This one is 
based on the book by LILLIAN Rortn, the 
Broadway and _ Hollywood star; _ it 
amounts, as has been said, to a feminine 
Lost Week-end. Miss Roth (played here 
by Susan Haywarp) is shown on her 
downward path of alcoholism from the 
moment when a nurse or somebody 
insists on her taking her first drink “to 
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give her a good night’s sleep” after one 
of her earliest misfortunes, the death of 
the man she was about to marry. An 
earlier and more radical misfortune, it 
appears, was that she had a “stage 
-mother” who hustled her into a singing 
career in extreme youth and grimly kept 
her atit; Jo VAN FLEET as this possessively 
ambitious woman contrives to be one of 
the most memorable people in the 
picture. More so than the central 
character, whose hitting of the bottle is 
pretty conventionally shown, and cer- 
tainly very much more than the kindly 
beaming faces in the ranks of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, with whose help the sufferer 
succeeds in “drying out” in time to 
reach the height of appearing (this is the 
climax) to tell her story on the television 
show “This Is Your Life.” 

There are songs, too: we hear Miss 
Haywarp as Lillian singing contem- 
porary songs not only on the stage but 
also before the cameras in a film studio 
of the middle nineteen-thirties. (The 
Paramount studio—M.G.M. must have 
enjoyed reproducing that.) The film has 
good bits and I did not find it boring, but 
that’s as far as I would go. 

* * * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Two new Continental ones look very 
promising—the Franco-Italian Le Grand 
Jeu or The Card of Fate, and MaArceL 
CarNE’s « Thérése Raquin. Death of a 
Cyclist (23/5/56) continues. 

Best of the releases, I think, are 
Patterns of Power (23/5/56) and a good 
uneasy thriller, Nightmare—and you may 
find both of these in the same programme. 

RICHARD MALLETT 


, 





ON THE AIR 
Dust-Bowl! Blues 

IG Business acquires its 
film units (and public 
relations departments) as 
naturally and effortlessly as a 
banker acquires middle-age 
spread. These film boys some- 
times do very useful work, and 
sometimes do no more than 
fritter away dividends or other- 
wise taxable income in lengths 
of dulland meaningless cinema- 
tography. The term “‘prestige”’ 
can apparently excuse multi- 
farious irrelevance and futility. 
Among film units the most 
favoured of course are those 
appended to the great national- 
ized industries and supra- 
national organizations. Their 
products have a steady, ready- 
made market in the world 
of television. In a score of 
countries struggling to establish and 
finance madly expensive TV services the 
offerings of the film units of United 
Nations, its subsidiaries and affiliates, are 
as welcome as manna. They are cheap, 
they leaven the stodgy mass of popular 
entertainment with bubbles of uplift and 
culture, and they enable the television 
companies and corporations to push the 
burden of criticism on to other shoulders. 
The B.B.C. allows its viewers a fair 
ration of this extra-mural film fare, so 
that I seem always to be looking at clouds 
of locust, soil being washed or blown from 
under the ploughs of hard-working 
peasants, the peoples of Africa and the 
Middle East being inoculated against 
horrible diseases, rivers being dammed, 
earth being bulldozed and tiny black and 
brown tots being taught the elements of 
hygiene and arithmetic. I like seeing 
these thin y do me good, broaden 
my mind and teach me humility—but 
they are often presented in the dreariest 




















[Everything Happens to Me 


Harry GREEN 


possible manner, like 
from newsreels. 

We had an example of how not to make 
a documentary in “ World Bank,” a film 
made by the B.B.C. in collaboration with 
the films division of the United Nations, 
and the World Bank. This showed what 
happens to funds granted to backward 
areas to help forward schemes of in- 
dustrial and social betterment, and it 
made the common mistake of including 
far too much. There were too many 
countries, peoples and Continents on 
view, and the sound track, which should 
surely have dealt exclusively with work in 
progress and the changing lives of the 
people depicted, seemed overstuffed with 
verbal attempts to explain and justify the 
machinery and aims of the Bank. 

James McKechnie was roped in to 
play the part of the inquiring layman, and 
the forced enthusiasm of question and 
answer gave the whole commentary a 
ring of insincerity. I don’t want to 


stale left-overs 
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suggest that this series is a 
failure. I have the greatest 
respect for the work of Paul 
Rotha and his team, and “ The 
World is Ours” has already 
given us several fine films. I 
am convinced however that 
documentaries dealing with 
vast problems of reconstruction 
and recovery are most effective 
when they avoid the broad 
easy pictorial generalization, 
and concentrate on a narrower 
and more detailed front. The 
viewing millions readily absorb 
simple stories illustrating the 
changing material fortunes of 
identifiable people in other 
lands: they switch off (or over) 
when confronted by the con- 
ventional symbols of global 
progress. 

In Harry Green’s 
thing 
(B.B.C.) 
string of beads 
removed the string, 
into his mouth, slowly rethreaded them 
and put the restored necklace, saliva and 
all, back round the lady’s throat. An 
inelegant trick—and vaguely nauseating 
like the rest of the programme. Harry 
Green is professionally expert as a 
raconteur, but his material is most 
depressing. 
in a voice 





““Every- 
Happens to Me” 

young man took a 
from a lady’s neck, 
popped the beads 


He tells sad egocentric tales 
oozing with unction. He 
fusses round the viewer like an obsequious 
waiter and appeals for applause like 


Brazilian footballer for a penalty. I 
wish he would try a new approach. 
BERNARD HoLLOWwoopD 





In our May 23 issue, on page 619, the 
part of the illustration in the frame was a 
reproduction from an advertisement of 
Messrs. Slazengers, Ltd., Laurence Pountney 
Hill, E.C.4. It is much regretted that no 
acknowledgment was made of the source. 
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You too can cut petrol costs by 
up to 7d. a gallon 


and get 80% less engine wear with 


BP Enersol ‘Visco-static’ 


ERE’S ONE of the surest ways to cut motoring costs. Change to BP Energol 
‘Visco-static’ motor oil and save petrol as well as reducing engine wear. 
Many delighted users have kept accurate records of petrol consumption and 


proved their savings to a decimal point. 
stop you will save up to 12°, — about 7d. per gallon. 


If most of your running is start and 
Even if you are mainly 


a long distance motorist you can still expect up to 5°, saving. 


How this oil saves petrol 

With conventional oils quite a consider- 
able amount of your engine’s power is 
wasted in overcoming oil drag. This is most 
marked when the engine is warming up. 
BP Energol ‘Visco-static’ reduces oil drag 
and so saves petrol. It is a multigrade oil 
which remains free-flowing even in freezmg 
cold. As a result your engine starts 
easier, runs more freely and gives greater 
power. 

On petrol saving alone, BP Energol 
*Visco-static’ more than repays its extra 
cost. But even more important is the way it 








reduces wear. Tests with the new radio- 
active wear detector have proved that BP 
Energol ‘Visco-static’ reduces engine wear 
by 80%. Under normal driving conditions 
you can expect at least double the mileage 
from your engine before an overhaul is 
necessary. 

BP Energol ‘Visco-static’ is for use all the 
year round in all 4-stroke petrol engines in 
good condition where grades SAE 10W to 
40 are normally recommended. 

BP Energol ‘Visco-static’ is obtainable at 
garages where you see the BP Shield, in 
pint, quart and 1 gallon sealed containers. 


Going Abroad? BP Energol ‘ Visco-static’ motor oil is available 
in all countries of Western Europe except Spain 


ENERGOL ‘VISCO-STATIC’ MOTOR OIL IS A PRODUCT OF THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


Do’s and Don'ts with 
BP Energol ’ Visco-static’ 

Don’t mix it with other oils. 

Drain and refill with BP Energol 
*Visco-static’. If you have not been using a 
detergent oil you should run 500 miles then 
drain and refill again. 

Don’t change to BP Energol ‘Visco- 
static’ if your engjne will shortly need an 
overhaul. In such cases you should con- 
tinue to use the normal grades of BP 
Energol until it has been overhauled. 








123% petrol saving 
by this motorist 
Mr. P. Ross of Hull runs a Ford Popular. 
He writes, “ Since purchasing the car I have 
kept an accurate log of m.p.g. and my obser- 
vations are as follows. Before using BP Energol 
*Visco-static’ I averaged 32} m.p.g., and since 
the change-over I have averaged 36} m.p.g., 
an increase of approximately 124%.”’ 








‘Visco-static’ is a trade-mark of The British Petroleum Company Limited 
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Symington’s tabie-Creams—made in a 
moment— provide the perfect epilogue to a 
civilised meal. Choose from these fine flavours : 
coffee, caramel, banana, raspberry, strawberry, 
vanilla, chocolate, orange, lemon. Only gd. 


“Symington's Table-Creams 


W. Symington & Co. Lid., Market Harborough, Leicestershire. Est. 1827 








Shelf area 
93 sq. ft. 


~ Electrolux 


REFRIGERATOR MODEL L.500 


... it looks after your food beautifully. Gracefully 
styled—built to last—it has all the latest features. 





e Large frozen food and ice-making compartment. 
¢ Large vitaliser drawer ¢e Two door shelves. 
e Interior light e Lockable door handle. 

External finish in WHITE or CREAM. 


Permanently silent operation by electricity, gas, 
: paraffin or bottled gas. 


Cooling unit guaranteed 5 years. 
Credit Terms available. 
Also larger model (L.730) with shelf area 14 sq. ft. 


Electrolux 7 
fas -O 
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meme 
By Appornimente ” 
Refrigerator Makers Refrigerator Manufact 
2 the late King George VI eo the lax Queens Mary 


ELECTROLUX LTD., - 153/5 REGENT STREET, LONDON W.1. | 
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DRY FLY 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & C° [7° 
ONDON | 
TTT HI 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 
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Makes you feel so fresh and feminine 


Yardley Lavender is more than a lovely, light-hearted fragrance. It’s a feeling... fresh, gay and 


wonderful — like being in love! And when you feel like that, you lo 


Have Yardley Lavender about you always. A bottle on your dressing table, Crystallised Lavender 


Yardley tai -nder 


in your handbag, Lavender Soap for your bath 
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When youire th 
with 


MATTE. 
le eae 


‘ome 


After you’ve mown the lawn 
and weeded your herbaceous 
border, what better than a 
well-earned rest? And what 
more rewarding than relaxing 
on a Li-Lo? 

You’re not equipped to 
make the most of the fine 
weather without a Li-Lo Air- 
Bed. Take it wherever you:go 
— it’s so light to carry, so sim- 
ple to inflate and so strong. 


I ik J, i m ‘) 


32 * 


And Li-Lo inflatable beach 
and garden toys keep the 
children happy for hours on 
end. 

The extensive range of Li- 
Lo products for beach, gar- 
den and camping, includes 
Air-Beds, Kiddies’ Inflatable 
Boats, Paddling Pools, Beach 
Animals, Balls, Rings, Swim- 
ming Aids, Swim Fins, and 
Ear Plugs. 


and relax 


P. B. COW & COMPANY, LTD., I2 HAY HILL, BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1 








: 
\ 
my 
| hink of any occasion—and 
Aristoc has the nylon answer... 
Cast your eyes on any fashion colour— 
and Aristoc has a shade to harmonize... 
Imagine nylons of beauty that wear with 


a will—Aristoc makes them a reality . . . 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF 


STOCKINGS 
16/11 to as little as 6/11 
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Homo sapiens 
lives here 


a 
| | ] Lots of books have been written about . 


| banking. Its development has been accurately 
plotted right through the past and 
present, and projected well into the 
future. All very laudable and necessary. 
We sometimes feel, however, that more space 
should be found in such books for a 
review of the more human side of its 
activities. After all, the friendly 
relations between our customers and ourselves 
matter a great deal. You can’t of course, 
put such things on the balance sheet. But 
you can begin to sense them when you go in 





for a talk with one of our managers. 









































Everyone with a 


National 
Provincial 


cheque book gets service 








ns 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 











By Appointment to Charles H. Pugh Ltd., 


Her Majesty the Queen Motor Mower Manufacturers 











You simply must try the 


ATCOSCYTHE 


There's nothing like it for scything long grass. 
Not only more efficiently but quieter, smoother, 
a real joy to handle. And look at the jobs you 
can do with the aid of its accessories (!4 are 
available now or shortly — all quickly and 
easily attachable) — for hedge trimming, 
log-sawing, water pumping, fruit spraying. 


It's a power-house on wheels 
and so very much better than 
anything else, you simply must 
write for a demonstration on 
your land. You'll be amazed. 
Made by the makers of Atco 
Motor Mowers and backed by 
the unique Atco nation-wide 


Available with single or Service. 


twin disc cutters— 


or with sickle bar 


Charles H. Pugh Ltd, P.O. Box 
Atco Works, Birmingham, 9 
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NOTHING 
BEATS 


FLIT 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


a -—-———-7 


/ 
/ . for ‘ 


/ KILLING , 
/ FLYING 
/ INSECTS 


The quickest, cleanest, surest way to clear a room of 
flies and other insects — that’s FLIT Aerosol ! 
Always ready for instant use, just press the button and 
in one 5-second spraying you can kill every flying 


insect in an average sized room. 


FROM CHEMISTS, HARDWARE & MULTIPLE STORES AND GROCERS 


5 oz. 5/6, 12 0z. 10/6 


WORLD'S No. 1 INSECTICIDE 


ANOTHER PRODUCT 
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...and thats that! 


The washing is done, and out to dry, hours earlier 
if you call on Mr. Therm to help you. He offers 


you a choice of simple, sturdy and good-looking 


gas-heated washing machines (with power-driven 
agitators and wringers if you like) which will take 
the worst of wash-day drudgery off your hands. 


And his easy terms are easy enough to suit every 





pocket! Come and see a selection of them at your 
gas showrooms—next Tuesday, when the bother 
of wash-day is still fresh in your mind! 

~~ * 


P.S. Mr. Therm also supplies gas-heated drying cabinets which 
will make you completely independent of drying weather. Come 
and see them. Remember—there are really easy hire-purchase 
terms on all gas appliances. 


Sto be sure 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 











The gas-heated washing 
machine is simple to use and 
smart to look at. Hand or 
power-operated models 
available. 

















The gas-heated cabinet 
gives you midsummer 
drying weather all the year 
round, Runn'ng costs and 
upkeep costs negligible. 


Issued by the Gas Counci 





‘I love him — hut not 


his thin patches’ 


he really ‘ 


should use 


*Medicine 
for the Hair’ 


‘Pantene’ is much more than ‘just another hair tonic’. On the 
Continent — where it is used regularly by millions of men and 
women in 12 countries—it is regarded as ‘Medicine for the Hair’. 
‘Pantene’ is the first Vitamin B Hair Tonic and the only Hair 
Tonic containing Panthenol, the particular Vitamin of the B 
Complex pin-pointed by research as essential to hair health 
and growth. 

Indications for ‘Pantene’ treatments are receding, thinning or 
falling hair, dandruff and feeble or lifeless growth. Massage it 
into the scalp each 
morning: persever- ‘ 

ance is important. PAN os N E 
On the Continent re- 

markable successes 

have been achieved. 3 


Available ‘With Oil’ or 
‘Without Oil’. Price 16/6d. 
a bottle from your chemist 


first Vitamin 
Hair Tonic 


or hairdresser. 


Sole Distributors : 











Relax by day—sleep deep by night in Qantas 


om & Wonderful service—wonderful 
cuisine—wonderful Sleeper- 


chairs for all-night slumber . . . everything 
that happy travel needs is yours in these Qantas 
Super-G Constellations! A _ fully-reclining 
Sleeperchair for every Ist class passenger. 
On the Pacific Route, a limited number of 
sleeping berths in addition. There's room in 
Super-G Constellations—room for all those 
extra comforts that mean 
you fly. 


— ee ee oe ae 
Qantas—Australia’s 
Overseas Airline in I 
association withB.O.A.C | 
ond T.E.A.L. ! 
Tourist or Ist Class, | 
West from San Francisco 
or Vancouver to Australia i 
and New Zealand—or 
East by the QANTAS; =I 
B.0.A.C. Kangaroo Route | 
via Middle East, india 1 
end S.E. Asia. Also 1 
1 
| 


so much when 


Sydney to Far East and 
South Africa 


Lew eeoe= 


QANTAS @@aeti5 ews 


TICKETS AND ADVICE FROM APPOINTED TRAVEL AGENTS, 
any B.O.A.C. Office, and Qantas, 69 Piccadilly, W.!. MAYfair 9200 











HIGHER 
INTEREST RATE 


The Interest Rate in the PAID-UP-SHARE DEPT. OF THE 


WITH INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 


MAXIMUM INVESTMENT £5,000 GROSSED UP YIELD £€5-13-0 





HEAD OFFICES 
EQUITABLE HOUSE MARKET STREET BRADFORD 1 Tel. 29331/2/3/4 
PROVINCIAL HOUSE ALBION STREET LEEDS 1 Tel. 297351/2/3 
London Office Astor House Aldwych W.C.2 Tel. HOLborn 3681 
THESOCIETY WITH OUTSTANDING RESERVE STRENGTH 


—OF OVER £4,000,000. ASSETS OVER £64,000,000 
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Firestone 


Experience Counts — 


27 Factories throughout the world. Firestone total sales exceed £1,000,000 per day. 
Firestone Tubeless Tyres have been proved in service since 1951 and production 
today exceeds 1,500,000 per month. 





THE SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


all-season car tyre 


FOR REAR WHEELS 


() SMOOTH RIDING AND QUIET () NON-SKID SAFETY ON WET AND GREASY ROADS 
() TUBELESS OR TUBED () LONG, TROUBLE-FREE MILEAGE 
() ALSO IDEAL FOR ESTATE CARS AND LIGHT VANS 

% For front wheels fit Firestone De Luxe 





Firestone rvres — consistently good 


Stteteenhie all 


WEATHERISED 


TREAD 








RATTRAY’S 
7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


is a mixture from which 
many life-long pipe 
smokers never depart. 
From its choice Red 
Virginia and rare Oriental 
leaf it derives an unusually 
rich and versatile character. 
Through its makers’ ad- 
herence to an almost for- 
gotten tradition of crafts- 
manship it displays the 
same slow-burning quality, 
the same slow release of 
perfectly blended aroma 
as a good cigar. Rattray’s 
7 Reserve is for the smoker 
who makes constant 
demands on his pipe. It 
satisfies always; it never a ee 
palls. Prevailing conditions make 
it dificult to meet all 
A customer writes from London— demands. We are, however, 
‘Kindly send me my usual supply doing everything possible to 
of incomparable 7 Reserve.” provide a fair share of our 
products to all our 
To be obtained customers. 


ONLY from: 


CHARLES 


RATTRAY “Gen €. €. DUNKERLEY & C0. 


on P i, Established 1845 
Paveree “ean STORE STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


Why don’t you 
use the Soap the 
Doctors choose ? 


It is believed that more Doctors 
wash their own hands and faces 
with Wright’s Coal Tar Soap than 
with any other toilet soap. 


They do it not with any idea that 
Wright’s is a medicated soap but 
because they have found that 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soap is the one 
toilet soap which keeps their hands 
and skin softer and more sensitive 
than any ordinary soap. 

And, for that matter, completely 
germ-free. 

if Wright’s can do this for 
Doctors, what can it do for you and 
your children? 

Wright’s Coal Tar Soap is the 
kindest toilet soap ofall. It is kind 
to your skin; kind to your com 
plexion, kind to your children 
and so refreshing to use. 


WRIGHT'S 


COAL TAR 


TOILET SOAP 


The Golden Tablet in Bath & Toilet sizes 











“MELANYL” 








PERTH, SCOTLAND “4% Telephone, Ardwick 2261-7 Telegrams, “‘ Ajax,” Manchester 
Price 84/- per lb.. Post Also at:—AJAX WORKS, off Windmill Lane, CHESHUNT, 
~~ EY oa ao i Nr. Waltham Cross, Hertfordshire. : 

Telephone, Waltham Cross 3048 Telegrams,“ Ajax,” Waltham Cross 


THE MARKING INK 


MARKS LINEN 
INDELIBLY 
































Uhut you 


should know\ ff 3 = 


Mout f AG ET 


Bundy FOR THE 


PREPARATIONS 











OUTSIDE 


Bronnley for 
the Bath 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD., 
LONDON, W.3. 





























Don’t lose 
your head 





MUST DO MORE THAN DECORATE 


The best brandy comes from 
Cognac. The finest Cognac 
comes from the Grande and 
Petite Champagne districts in Magnet could be chosen for its looks alone ; 
the centre of Cognac. Ali Remy 
Martin Cognac is made from 


for its lustrous gloss and dense film. For the variety of 


grapes grown exclusively in these 





eas. That i y -ople ° ‘ ‘ 
a eyetiones che m hy peoy shades given by 30 intermixable colours. But first and 
ask for Remy Martin and are 


never disappointed. 


foremost Magnet is a white lead base hard gloss paint — 


and WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS. PATON '’S 


REMY MARTIN LACES 


Pride of fognat SMART STRONG RELIABLE 
; ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED - LONDON - NEWCASTLE - CHesTen =! On sale throughout Britain 
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Offices in LONDON - 


THE TUNE.... 











HAVE THE KEY 


There are countless ways in which Aluminium can be 


put to work for industry. Our Development Department 


is always ready to advise on any application. 


Ti Aluminium Ltd 


ONE OF THE LARGEST U.K. MANUFACTURERS OF SHEET, CORRUGATED SHEET, STRIP, 
CIRCLES, PLATE, EXTRUDED SECTIONS AND TUBES IN ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOYS. 


Head Office: Redfern Road, Tyseley, Birmingham 11. Tel. Acocks Green 3333. 


BIRMINGHAM »- MANCHESTER: LEEDS - GLASGOW-s BRISTOL AND DUBLIN 





pe hy 
asns 

WOVEN NAME TAPES 

CASH’S OF COVENTRY 





Always on the right 
tack — with Cussons 
toilet luxuries. 








Cussons 


IMPERIAL {9} LEATHER 


After Shave Lotion 


Large 3/9 Junior 2/2 

















TOWEL 
HIRE 


bigger towel—better service 
Please ask for Development Manager. 


SPRING GROVE LAUNDRIES LTD., 


179 Spring Grove Rd. Isleworth, Mddx. 
HOUnslow 1177 











INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR COACH LINES 
cover 
WESTERN EUROPE 


BRITISH EXPRESS COACH SERVICES 
provide connections and through tickets 
via 
LONDON, DOVER AND 
“BELGIAN MARINE” TO OSTEND 


LONDON—AMSTERDAM £8.0. 6d. return 
LONDON—FRANKFURT £11. 4. 6d. return 
Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for the 
1956 programme or write to: 


EAST KENT ROAD CAR CO. LTD. 
Traffic Dept. (E/2), Harbledown, Canterbury 


UROPA 














Roe cakvee e 


Beach-babes A, 


SKC 
the golden rule 


NO OIL, GREASE, STAIN, ODOUR 
Ideal for Children 
From all Chemists 


1/10 & 2/9 








It is so easy to have the 
perfect gift—beautiful fresh 
flowers delivered anywhere 
at home or abroad. Just 
contact your nearest florist 
displaying the ‘ Mercury’ 
sign for guaranteed delivery. 
And it costs so littl—the 
Interflora service charge is 
only 2/-. 














Compliment 
to your 


Palate 


BISQUIT DUBOUCIE & CO 


COGNAC 


~~ 
Se ee ? 


(hin nti aterm enmmepenes” 


% 
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\ the joY 
2 a garving 
Knife glide 
gmoothly 
throuel | the 
joint - 


An important factor in this mod- 

ern scientific age which seems 

to have been overlooked is the all 
important problem of Knife 
Sharpening in thehome. . . Here 

at last to put this right is a & 
revolutionary appliance, inexpens- '& 
ive and amazingly effective. Puts 
areally keen edge on Stainless Ste! 
Knives. 


Tungdlen Ca 
KNIFE SHARPENER 
From tronmongers 
Manufactured by: 
j. M. PERKINS & SMITH, LTD., 
BRAUNSTON, NR. RUGBY. BRAUNSTON 35/-2 


P Vhneatachellums 


GENUINE MADRAS 


CURRY POWDER 


Peacock €8rand 


FROM Ali GOOD GROCERS AND STORES 











OUR 
LONG 


list of 
contracts 
goes on 
growing 
and is 
evidence 
of our 
capacity for 
all kinds of 


STEEL 
PLATEWORK 


Baghdad Water Board. 
Montreal Sewage Mains 
Water Piping for 
Ottawa, Oshawa, 
Calgary & Toronto 
Maize Bins for 
Uganda, Etc 
Margam, Fawley, 
Liandarcy, Etc. 


REDHEUGH 


IRON & STEEL 
COMPANY (1936) Ltd., 
TEAMS, GATESHEAD, 
CO. DURHAM 
Telephone: 84245. 
Grams: 
Redheugh, Newcastle. 
49, ST. JAMES’S ST. 
LONDON, S.W.1!. 
Tel : Hyde Park 4993 & 9893 
Grams : Redheugh, 
Piccy. London 
Associated Company : 
REDHEUGH-WILLEY, 


LTO. 
EXETER. 
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Sebel FOLD-A-BYE table 
— steel built, with 
square, round or oblong 
tops, seating up to 6. 
Folds completely flat. 
Chairs to match. 


Sebel can help with most seating 
problems. Our steel chairs -and 
tables are designed for halls, can- 
teens, and wherever people must 
be seated comfortably, quickly, but 
not too expensively. Sebel furniture 
is strong and handsome, but light- 
weight too—easily and quickly 
stacked or folded away into a 


very small space. 


Sebel 


* Write for free book about the complete range of Sebel 
Steel Furniture to Department 6.J., Sebel Products Ltd., 


West Street, Erith, Kent. 

















HAT a terrific difference 

one Bob Martin’s a day 
can make! All the difference 
between an out - of - sorts 
creature, no pleasure to 
himself or you, and a happy- 
go-lucky companion. 

Your dog doesn’t know the 
reason—he just likes the 
taste of the tablets — but 
modern science explains it 
simply. To keep healthy, a 
dog must have balanced 
amounts of certain vitamins 
every day. Bob Martin’s is 
the most up-to-date method 
of giving them. 

Compressed into each Bob 
Martin’s Condition Tablet 
is a dog’s full daily need of 
vitamins B,, B, and D—and 


Give him 


Take a tip 
from an 
up-to-date 


a rich supply of vitamin A 
with whole dried liver. 
That’s why your dog—and 
every dog—needs Bot 
Martin’s every day. Get 
them from your chemist, 
pet shop or seedsman, in 
cartons at lld. and 2/3. 


] 
i 
; 
! 
t 
; 
I 
1 
I 
I 
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Note to 


new dog owners 

Start the way you mean to 
goon. Be sure your new pet 
never shows these signs of 
vitamin deficiency—loss of 
appetite, lassitude, dull coat 
falling hair. Just one Bot 
Martin’s a day will ensure 
that he gets the important 
vitamins he needs. _ 


BOB MARTIN 


condition! 


fe 


4 


\g 


= 


For doggy good health—just one Bob Martin’s every day 
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Village Cricket 


IT IS NOT SO VERY LONG, as anyone can see by glancing 
through the back numbers of Punch, since Village 


Cricket was a comic institution ofr anyhow was so 


the players wore braces and umpires were unashamedly 
partisan. The Herculean muscles of the blacksmith, the 
vicar’s Panama, the unrepeatable comments of the 
wicket-keeper —to humorists (of whom, among the 
artists, Frank Reynolds showed an especial felicity) 
these clowns at the court of King Willow were a 
godsend. They must have existed once, but they do 
not exist now. White flannels, printed fixture-lists, 
sight-screens, stroke-play, change-bowlers _ these 
amenities are taken for granted upon what, if it ever 
was the village green, is now known as “ the Rec.” 
Wickets are still apt to be fiery and umpires something 
less than Olympian ; but the standard of play — and 
especially of fielding—is high and the technique ortho- 
dox. Batsmen who try to hit a six do not fall over 
backwards if they fail, wides do not figure largely 
among the extras. All this decorum and proficiency 
clearly serve the best interests of the game as a whole; 
but it would, in a way, be rather nice to see the 
blacksmith at the wicket again, wearing braces and 


refusing to take guard. 


Comedians or not, the village stalwarts displayed a sturdy 

individualism which we find wholly admirable. Enterprise 

in any field will, in consequence, always find at the Midland 

Bank a ready welcome and a real desire to be of service , as 

shown in the booklet, ‘ Midland Bank Services for You’ 
( free from any branch). 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Can you spot 
the goose that lays 


9 

» ITwTs 

the golden eggs 

. Active Carbon can do the molecular equivalent... 
pic k out 


and hold onto—the molecules of an expen- 


sive solvent dispersed in the air, for instance. In hundreds 

at? of dry-cleaning works, chemical works and paint shops 
a | the use of Active Carbon pays handsome dividends. 
; But solvent recovery is only one of its gifts; it can also 
remove 


% : 

inwanted colours, unpleasant odours and tastes. 

It is used as a catalyst carrier in the manufacture of 

P.V.C.: and the purity of many foodstuffs and many 

rd ‘uticals owes a lot to Active Carbon: tke experts 

P 

~ » charge are 

SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LTD 
LEIGH, LANCASHIRE. phone: Leigh 94 


London Office: 2 Caxton St., Westminster, S.W.1 





SUTCLIFFE 


SPEAKMAN 


Telephone: Abbey 3085 




















SANDEMAN 
SHERRY 








You'll be proud 
to serve it 
from the bottle... 
it’s real Sherry 


from Spain 





Two fine Sherries from the Sandeman Bodegas at jerez — 


“AMONTILLADO” 


medium dry 20/- a bottle 


“BROWN BANG” 


rich Oloroso 22/- a bottle 
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So many people have used Coseley Standard Buiddings 
that the word has got around — they are the complete 
answer to most accommodation problems. 

Send now for full details, or, better still, ask for a 
technical representative to call, 


- LTD. 


LANESFIELD - WOLVERHAMPTON 
Telephone: BILSTON 41927 (6 lines) 
LONDON OFFICE: 41/46 Piccadilly, W.I 


Telephone : 


REG. 4924/5/6 





“made for men” 


A choice of over 50 cases including 
two suiters — each one styled for men 
— so there’s sure to be the case you 
need in the magnificent ANTLER Range 
They're light, yet roomy, having that 
“extra "width, and embody many 
special features including the 
Cushiongrip handle, high quality locks 
and, of course, the finish 


is excellent. 


And remember 
ANTLER lasts longer — 
so it pays to..., 


...ask for 


ANTLER 


FROM AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


Human Relations, watching the 
special needs and problems of 
those engaged on construction 
work, often on remote sites and 
under difficult conditions, without 
whose willing endeavour no con- 
struction project could be brought 
to successful completion. 
Mechanisation, cutting the time 
and cost of construction by making 
full productive use of modern 
machines and maintaining them to 
give efficient service. 

Research and Development, calling 
on the resources of science, to en- 
sure not only the quality of mater- 
ials but new applications of existing 
materials and the planned develop- 
ment of new ones. 

Pre-planning, saving waste and de- 
lay by determining in advance, at 
every stage of a project, the exact 
requirements in manpower, mach- 
inery and materials, and seeing that 
these arc available when required. 
Method Study, applying scientific 





BIRMINGHAM 3 


John Laing and Son Limited - Great Britain Canada 


The nation’s standard of living and competitive 

industrial strength depend in no small measure on 
efficient, lasting and economic construction. With long 
experience in building and civil engineering works, we 
have set ourselves these BASIC PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION. 


>We believe in 


standards of work measurement, 
to increase productive output, cut 
out unnecessary or overlapping 
effortand achievea faster, smoother 
flow of operations on site. 
Training, securing continuity of 
standards by systematic training 
schemes at all levels of staff em- 
ployment—schemes designed to 
develop not only technical and 
professional skills but a sense of 
common purpose. 

Executive Enterprise, always re- 
ceptive to new ideas, techniques 
and concepts of construction, will- 
ing to travel far in search of them 
and to spare no effort in trying 
them out. 
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Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


Union of South Africa: Rhodesia 
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footloose and fancy-free... 


With Dunlop Tubeless all round, you get that ‘riding on top of the world’ 

feeling. There are miles more miles of conhdent, carefree motoring in front of you. 
No anxious moments, no timorous toot poised over the pedals, no 
fancied uncertainties: your horizon is as good as free of puncture 
delays and risk of bursts. Much less coming up for air at the filling station, 
too—tyre pressures remain constant far longer. So watch your team of 
tyres, replace any worn ones with . . . Dunlop Tubeless. 
And whistle while you drive! 
klet * Taking 


ir tyres’, to 
, Advertising 


DUNLOP TYRES 


for carefree motoring 
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